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The large proportion of profits annually placed to reserves by the 
strongest British investment trusts tends to increase constantly their 
earning power and the intrinsic value of their ordinary share capital 


INVESTMENT-TRUST-UNITS 


A marketable investment, designed to provide a safe income, spread over the 
shares of seventy-two selected British investment trust companies. 


Vi ANAGERS : TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 
Chairman: The Right Hon. C. A. McCurdy, K.C. 
Managing Director: George Faber, O.B.E. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
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Over 40 Agencies and Branches throughout the Far East &c. 


Drafts granted on Agencies and Branches. _ Bills of Exchange bought 
and received for collection. Letters of credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
issued, and every description of Banking business transacted. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 








BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in New Zealand by Act of 
General Assembly, 29th July, 1861 





Head Office: WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
H. R. H. CHALMERS, General Manager. 


%& Branches and Agencies Authorised Capital £7,031,250 





at over 220 points in | Paid up Capital ........ £6,328,125 
New Zealand and at Reserve Fund and Un- 
Melbourne, Victoria ; divided Profits, 1939 £3,960,602 
Sydney, New South £10,288,727 
Wales; Suva, Fiji ; 


Aggregate Assets at 
Apia, Samoa. 3ist March, 1939... £50,707,742 
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London Office: | QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 
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Board of Directors: Hon. Mr. A. L. SHIELDS, Chairman 
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J. K. BOUSFIELD, A. H. COMPTON, Hon. Mr. S. H. DODWELL, D. F. LANDALE, 
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Chief Manager: SIR VANDELEUR M. GRAYBURN. 
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Kowloon, Kuala Lumpur, London, Lyons, Malacca, Manila, Moukden, Muar, New York, 
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THE MITSUI BANK LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan 
The oldest Banking Institution in Japan—Founded in 1683 
Capital subscribed Yen 100,000,000.00 Reserve Fund - Yen  66,800,000.00 
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Over 900 Branches 
in 
Australasia 
The Bank of New South Wales is the oldest 


and largest commercial bank in Australasia. 

To business men with interests there, it offers 

the most complete and efficient banking ser- 

vice, providing every facility for investors, 
traders and travellers. 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability 
AGGREGATE ASSETS, 30th September 1939—— £130,808,61 1 


London Offices: 
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NUNDYDROOG MINES, LIMITED 


At a Meeting of the Board of the Company held to-day, the undef 
mentioned Dividend was declared, subject to audit:— 

=o. *992 1 

Final for the year ended 31st December, 1939, of Two Shillings = 

Threepence per Share (or 22} per cent. actual) less Income we 

3s, o}d. in the £, payable on the 4th April, 1940, to the sharehok® 

on the books of the Company at the close of business 0M - 
22nd February, 1940, making 42} per cent. for the year. 

Profit on Revenue Account (provisional) £254,810 (last year £225,600 

By Order of the Board, 
C. H. D. GARLAND, Secretary: 


5 and 6 Queen Street Place, London, E.C.4 
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HE first official step towards the mobilisation of fresh 

labour for war work has been announced. Facilities 
for the training of 15,000 men in draughtsmanship, fitting 
and turning, instrument making, machine operating and 
welding are to be made available at twenty-two Ministry 
of Labour and local centres. Training will take the best 
part of six months—longer is needed to make a munitions 
worker than to train a soldier—and some 40,000 men will 
pass out of the centres in a year. 

Forty thousand workers will not bulk largely in the 
millions of men and women still needed for industrial 
war work if the output of arms and munitions is to be 
raised to a maximum. The number will not bear com- 
parison, for instance, with the half-million German 
workers who have been trained for war employment since 
the war began. It is very small beside the figure of a 
million recently cited by Mr Churchill as the total of 
Women alone needed for munitions and aircraft work. It 
is only a small fraction of the present number of the 
unemployed for whom the new scheme is primarily 
intended, 

Actually, it is not a new scheme at all. It is simply an 
extension of existing Ministry of Labour facilities for 
training the unemployed to work in new occupations. 

at is why it would be unfair to press comparisons be- 
tween the number of workers whom it will affect and the 
total need of the war industries for additional recruits. The 
scheme, which will be available for all men over 18 years 
of age, except those aged 20-25 (unless they are medically 
unfit for military service), is merely an attempt to get to 
Closer grips with the first stage of labour mobilisation— 


Training War Workers 






that is, to bring in the unemployed. Many unemployed 

people will be able to pass into war work without this ° 
extended period of re-training. The object of the Ministry 

of Labour centres will simply be to afford opportunities 

for those without any appropriate qualifications. 

It is the second and third stages of fresh recruitment 
that will count most: the transfer and training of workers 
now attached to non-essential trades, and the large-scale 
enlistment of women. The chief criticism that can be 
made of the plans that were made public last week- 
end is that they make no beginning to the solution of 
these problems—though it is understood that the exten- 
sion of official training facilities to include men already 
in employment as well as women is being considered. For 
the moment, however, it is the casualties of peacetime em- 
ployment, such as unemployed miners, and the casualties of 
wartime, such as commercial travellers, shop assistants 
and insurance salesmen, that are to be catered for. There 
will be no compulsion upon unemployed men to attend 
the centres, at which unemployment benefit or allowances 
will be supplemented by training allowances to cover 
board and lodging, the care of dependants and pocket 
money. Many will prefer to stay away in the hope of 
passing directly into better paid work in less than six 
months; and not the least important duty of the Ministry 
of Labour will be to ensure that the full complement of 
trainees for whom facilities exist will always be forth- 
coming. Short of compulsion upon the unemployed to 
attend, which would only be compatible with the assump- 
tion of wider powers to direct the employment of all 
working people, this can only be done by steadily extending 
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the scope of recruitment for the centres to enlist women 
and men already occupied. 

The fact is that the colossal task of training the new 
workers needed for war work can only be done by in- 
dustry itself—under Government guidance and hand in 
hand with the trade unions. In the last war millions of 
workers were trained to work on munitions or in allied 
trades; and only 50,000 passed through the special schemes 
furnished by the training department of the Ministry of 
Munitions. The news that, parallel with the plans for re- 
training the workless, employers are being asked to start 
schemes of their own, suggests that, somewhat belatedly 
perhaps, a real drive to reshape the structure of employ- 
ment in accordance with the needs of total war is being 
envisaged. But, while it would be churlish and prema- 
ture to suspect that the announcement of the setting up 
of these training centres meant nothing more concrete than 
an attempt to allay the alarm caused by the continued 
failure to make the most of the country’s labour resources, 
it remains true that nothing like the large-scale labour 
programme needed has yet been revealed. 

Nothing certain is known about the three-cornered 
conversations that have been going on between the 
Government, employers and trade unions. But it would 
not be incorrect to say that, even now, no decisions have 
been reached about the scale and conditions of dilution 
in general, female employment in particular, and re- 
training. The most that seems to have been agreed upon 
are certain ad hoc concessions in special cases. The pro- 
cedure is still to preserve “normal” ways and means of 
recruitment except in instances where acute labour 
shortage is proved; and, as the need for war workers 
grows, step by step, there will still be the risk at every 
stage of the frictions and hasty improvisations which so 
clogged the process of marshalling man-power in the last 
war. The number of firms already training women for war 
work is negligible. The unions have not yet moved, publicly 
at any rate, from their stand that it is only legitimate 
to agree to the dilution of skilled with semi-skilled workers 
when the actual need arises—regardless of the fact, im- 
plied in the Government scheme for the unemployed, 
that it takes something like six months to turn out semi- 


Help for 


OW that the Swedes have refused Finland’s cry 

for help, it is rumoured that the unhappy country, 
in its extremity of need for arms and men, will turn to 
France and Britain and plead for the battalions which 
Sweden will not supply. What reply should we be in a 
position to make if such a request were to reach us? 

It is, of course, a question purely of ability. Our will 
cannot be in doubt. If ever any people deserved the help 
of their fellow men, it is the Finns. Outnumbered, bullied, 
invaded, massacred, their courage has remained unflinch- 
ing, their tenacity undaunted, their fighting capacity a 
triumph of intelligence, their serene confidence an example 
to the world. So much has been vindicated in two bitter 
months of warfare, quality against quantity, freedom 
against oppression, intelligence and human skill against the 
overwhelming pressure of dead mechanics. The struggle is 
in the fullest sense what the Finns claim it to be, a struggle 
in which the principles of civilisation are matched against 
the vast anonymous forces, blind and barbarous, which 
threaten, from the Rhine to the Amur river, to engulf 
us all. How, then, can our desire to save Finland from anni- 
hilation be in doubt for one instant? Apart from a few 
fanatics whose intelligence or honesty or both are seriously 
open to question, there is not a man in this country who 
would not regard a Finnish victory as his own. 

The problem of our ability to help is not so straight- 
forward, and one proviso must be made at the outset. 
Our first task is to defeat Germany. If by helping Finland 
we were to compromise this issue, it would avail Finland 
little, for our collapse could only be followed by her own. 
But it is not certain that a prolongation of the Finnish war 
would cripple us in the major struggle. The more heavily 
committed the Russians become in the north, the less will 
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skilled workers for new jobs. Forward-looking plans to 
ensure that the skilled and semi-skilled workers who yijlj 
be wanted in increasing numbers will be ready and wait. 
ing when the need arises are still lacking. It is here that 
the German provisions for re-training workers—half 4 
million in six months, to say nothing of the million-odd 
young people covered by the Labour Front’s scheme for 
war training—make relevant comparisons. Germany had 
a plan ready at the outbreak of war—indeed, it was 
already in operation. So far from there being a plan in 
this country, the Supplementary Estimates of the Ministry 
of Labour, just published, show that a reduction of 
£200,000 is expected in the current year on the 
training of unemployed men, the training of women, 
instruction for unemployed juveniles and the transfer of 
labour. 

Even the modest plans made by the Government 
for the unemployed, which make no pretence to tackle 
the wider problem, throw anything but a reassuring light 
upon the chances of the bold programme needed being 
produced. It is freely stated, unofficially, that the new 
training centres are not to be opened yet, partly because 
of a shortage of machine tools and instructors; and the 
suggestion, in labour circles, that the trainees when put 
to work will rank as unskilled labour implies that the 
question of dilution is still very far from being settled. It 
would be easy—though perhaps scarcely fair—to infer that 
both equipment and policy were still lacking. 

It may be that the “ ambitious plans” that have been 
vaguely talked about are being incubated. They are cer- 
tainly overdue. It may be that these expanded training 
centres are the beginning of a genuine employment policy, 
If this is so, then the policy should be made public with 
the least delay. It should be made clear that the Govern- 
ment, employers and trade unions are all ready and able 
to play their part without any reservations. It is not simply 
that a vast volume of willingness and ability to serve the 
country where service is most wanted is being wasted. 
Perhaps our greatest economic advantage in this war is 
the power to make more efficient use of our man power 
than the enemy. While we fail to do so, we are not 
winning the war. 


Finland 


they be in a position to supply Germany with the raw 
materials for which the Nazis are pressing. Or if the 
Finnish war were to develop into a complete military 
debacle for the Russians, and the strain of war were to 
overstep their economic machine’s very narrow margin of 
safety, a disorganised, mutinous and ruined Russia would 
be more of a liability than an asset to the Nazis, should 
they come to exercise (as there is every reason to suppose 
they will) a greater and greater administrative control 
over the Russian economy. Given, then, our desire to help 
Finland, and admitting the potential military advantage of 
doing so, there only remains the problem of finding the 
physical means of getting our assistance to the Finns. — 
Here, of course, the difficulties begin. However lavish 
Nature may have been to Finland in the provision of super 
latively good defensive lines of forest, lake and swamp of 
of a climate worth innumerable divisions, the fact remains 
that Finland’s extreme geographical isolation is likely to 
prove her greatest handicap in this war. Of her se 
approaches, one is already cut off by enemy invasion, 
other dominated by the combined naval strength of Ger- 
many and Russia (working here, according to the evidence, 
with some measure of collaboration), while the possibility 
of access across the land frontier to the west is bound up 
with the delicate problem of Sweden’s neutrality. Supplies 
reaching Finland of either men or materials have thus only 
very limited means of access, and the nature of these 
means limits still further the kind of help which can be 
sent. ; 
There are only two ways in which the Allies could intet- 
vene in the Finnish war. We could practise unofficial "| n00 
intervention,” of which the technique has been so brilliantly 
sketched out for us by other Powers on another occasida. 
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Or we could intervene officially by sending regular units 
of our fighting forces to assist the Finnish defence. “ Non- 
intervention,” since it does not violate the stipulations of 
neutrality, is the obvious and immediate course, and is 
already being resorted to on a wide scale. Supplies are 
reaching Finland from a number of European States, 
France heading the list, and from the other side of the 
Atlantic. The stream of foreign volunteers, too, is grow- 
ing in volume. Sweden has sent by far the greatest number, 
but at least a dozen nationalities are said to be in training 
at Helsinki. Here, surely, we can do more than we have 
done so far, even though the figures published (which 
include 144 aircraft) do not suggest that we have been 
niggardly. The possibilities of “ non-intervention ” must 
be exploited to the full. In fact, we must show as much 
energy in “non-intervening” as the originators of that 
convenient fable, remembering, however, that we are most 
unlikely to be as effective. The geography of the Spanish 
peninsula was a heaven-sent opportunity for the deter- 
mined “ non-intervenor.” Its coasts are open and acces- 
sible, its communications more or less serviceable. But in 
Finland “ non-intervention” takes place under such 
serious strategic handicaps that it is not likely of itself to 
determine the struggle. 
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territory either. Obviously, Germany has the whip hand. 
Under threat of invading Sweden, she can determine the 
amount of help Finland can hope to get from the Swedes. 
With all the more reason can she compel the Scandinavian 
States to refuse our military collaboration. If we wish to 
send troops to Finland through Norway and Sweden, we 
can only do so without their consent. 

Can we envisage such a step? The Altmark incident 
shows how determined would be the two countries’ resis- 
tance to any violation by us of their neutrality. Quite apart 
from the moral damage we should inflict upon ourselves, 
a landing at Narvik would be the signal for immediate 
German “ assistance” of Sweden (with or without an 
invitation), and we should find ourselves in the paradoxical 
position of being fought by the Norwegians and Swedes 
at a time when our victory would obviously be their only 
chance of independence. 

We cannot afford—and would not wish—to compromise 
our whole case in the court of morality and world opinion 
by deliberately attacking small countries, even though it 
were for their own good. Moreover, any such venture would 
be strategically unsound. However much we may argue 
that we are in psychological need of a “ sideshow” to 





















There remains the ques- 
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munication with the in- = ¢ 
terior, the Arctic Road, and 
arrive in time and in suffi- 
cient numbers to relieve and 
reinforce the Finnish armies 
further south. Given such 
a2 accumulation of unfavourable factors, an expedition 
to Petsamo seems to offer little chance of success. 

We may rule out the Baltic. Germany would hardly 
permit the passage of Allied troopships through a sea 
Which is quite literally a German preserve, and even if 
Germany were to nod and the troopships slip through to 
the shores of Finland, the Russians would be in a strong 
position, given the Allies’ lack of air or naval covering, to 
bomb and blast our help to pieces before it ever reached 
port. 

Only one effective means of access remains—through 
Norway and Sweden, and here the problem is neither 

ussia nor Finland, nor geography nor strategy. It is 
Germany and Germany’s intentions towards the Scandi- 
navian Powers. When Sweden refused to send regular 
lorces to Finland, she did so simply because Germany has 
threatened to use Swedish intervention in Finland as a pre- 
text for more intervention—German intervention in 
Sweden, King Gustav summed the matter up when he 
said, “I am of the firm view that if Sweden intervened 
in Finland now we should run the gravest risk of being 
involved not only in war with Russia, but also in the war 

tween the Great Powers, and this responsibility I have 
hot been able to take.” But the German threat goes further, 
ot only are Sweden and Norway not to send direct help. 
‘y must not permit the passage of troops across their 
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and if a change of Govern- 
ment in Stockholm were to lead to a change of policy, it is 
not inconceivable that the Allies’ help in the new policy 
might be openly solicited. Or, alternatively, a further ex- 
posure of the Nazi-Bolshevik plans for Northern Europe 
might lead the Swedes and Norwegians to ask our help not 
for the Finns but for themselves. In either case, our course 
would be much plainer. Our intervention would not then 
involve violating any country’s neutrality, and we should 
have the active assistance of the Scandinavian countries 
themselves. But these circumstances cannot come about 
through our initiative; by definition they must await either 
a reversal of policy in Stockholm and Oslo or an attack on 
these countries by Germany or Russia. Moreover, the con- 
ditions will hardly be propitious for any Allied action in 
Scandinavia unless the invitation comes from Stockholm 
and Oslo. To help Sweden, with Norway neutral, would be 
nearly as difficult as to assist Finland with Sweden neutral. 
There is no escaping the conclusion—distressing though 
it undoubtedly is—-that given the attitude of the Scandi- 
navian Powers and the geographical and strategic diffi- 
culties of Finland’s position, there is little we can do beyond 
achieving the most energetic form of “ non-intervention ” 
open to us under the circumstances. The situation may 
change. Again and again Sweden has stressed the fact that 
she cannot do more now to help Finland. It may be that 
she is living through her Munich, and that better prepara- 
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tions and a more resolute spirit will follow on—as they did 
in Britain. It may even be that France and Britain can 
contribute something towards the creation of that reso- 
lution. From the Scandinavian standpoint, one of the most 
paralysing factors in the present crisis is lack of confidence 
in the Allies’ determination to win the war against Ger- 
many. The more resolute we are in pursuit of victory the 
more resolutely will the neutrals react against their 
crippling fear of German invasion. We cannot expect other 
peoples to join us in the struggle until we have given 
convincing proof of our own determination. Once we have 
done so that determination will itself be the surest way 
of winning their support. 
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Meanwhile our reserved attitude towards the Finnish 
war gives the lie to a usual piece of Goebbels propaganda— 
that the Allies are at work to spread the war to the North 
We do not wish to bring Scandinavia into the conflict 
We are not intervening in Finland for that very reason, 
If responsibilities are to be bandied about, we may turn to 
Germany and ask which Power it was that unleashed the 
Russians. Did Britain destroy the Polish “ buffer state” > 
Did Britain sacrifice Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania? Djq 
Britain beat a hasty retreat down the Baltic, taking her 
nationals with her? If the peace of Scandinavia is menaced 
to-day, the responsibility for it lies certainly not in London, 
but in Berlin. 


Building in Wartime 


INCE war is concerned with knocking things down 

rather than building them up, and since supplies 
of men and materials are limited, it is natural enough that 
the building industry should be singled out as one of those 
whose activity should be reduced as far as possible while 
the war is in progress. It happened in the last war, and it 
cannot be reasonably disputed that it ought to happen in 
this. The question, in fact, is not whether building activity 
should be cut down, but by how much, in which of the 
industry's many departments, and in what manner it should 
be cut down. These are the questions which have been 
exercising the leaders of the industry itself and all others 
who hold the opinion that it is better for the change-over 
from a peace economy to a war economy to be effected 
in an orderly manner rather than that each industry should 
be left to find its own level within the containing walls of 
purely negative control. 

Naturally enough, not all of those who in recent weeks 
have voiced their dissatisfaction with the state of the build- 
ing industry have sought only this reasonable end. The 
industry is singularly well equipped with the apparatus of 
complaint, and some of the letters which have poured in 
to the daily Press from organisations of builders of various 
kinds—merchants, manufacturers, architects, surveyors 
and tradesmen—have made no more positive contribution 
to a genuine solution of the problem than those Govern- 
ment departments who are unanimously execrated as the 
villains of the piece. It is unhelpful and untrue to argue 
that the building industry should be kept fully employed 
in wartime for the sake of the contribution which its earn- 
ings make to the national income; that the rain of Govern- 
ment contracts falls always on the unjust and never on the 
just; and that the industry has so little elasticity that if it 
is cut down below the present level it will not be able to 
recover after the war. These are the arguments of ex- 
tremists, and they are unlikely to be accepted by responsible 
persons either outside or inside the building industry. But 
they deserve to be mentioned if only as examples of the 
kind of argument which is being used daily and which will 
not solve the industry’s problem. That can only be done 
by an objective study of the facts. 

In the last war the activity of the building industry, as 
measured by numbers employed and after making allow- 
ance for the substitution of women for men in a few cases, 
declined by about 42 per cent. The building trade itself 
would argue that this fall was too large, since it left the 
industry incapable of coping with the acute post-war hous- 
ing shortage with the depleted labour force and inadequate 
plant left to it. Whether the ability of an industry to meet 
post-war demands should be taken into account in deter- 
mining its wartime contribution is, in any case, very doubt- 
ful. But in this particular instance there is good reason for 
questioning whether the experience after the last war will 
be repeated after this. The years before 1914 were a 
period of restricted building in a country whose population 
was still expanding. A housing shortage was already in- 
cipient in 1914. This time we enter the war with a very 
high level of building activity—almost the highest ever 
known—and with the certainty of a stable population. 
Unless there is far greater destruction of property by air 
raids than it now seems reasonable to expect, the number 





of houses needed per annum after the war will be many 
fewer than in the early “twenties; and the building industry 
available to provide them is much larger. It is unlikely 
that a reduction in the industry’s activity to 60 per cent, 
of the pre-war level, painful though it will be for the 
industry, will operate seriously against the community's 
interest. The circumstances of wartime, when the transfer 
of labour and capital to other employments is compara- 
tively easy, may, in fact, help powerfully to solve what 
would otherwise have been the very difficult problem of 
shrinking the building industry. That being so, the war- 
time dimensions of the industry can be dictated simply by 
the amount of building that is necessary in war. How much 
that will be is necessarily a matter of guesswork, except 
for those in possession of official secrets; but it is not 
unlikely that the wartime industry will be no more than 
half the peacetime size. In that case, some half-million 
workers will be released for other work from the building 
trades only, exclusive of the public works contracting 
industry, which will not, however, suffer such a large 
shrinkage. 

The problem is, however, more difficult than its merely 
quantitative aspects would suggest. The half that remains 
active will not be simply half of the industry as it existed 
last summer. It would be nearer the truth to say that the 
pre-war industry will virtually cease to exist and a new 
industry, half the size of the old one, will come into exist- 
ence. War building and peace building are very different 
in character. In peacetime, the bulk of building is done in, 
or on the edges of, the large towns; the unit of work is 
the dwelling-house, costing a few hundred, or at most 
thousand, pounds; and a large proportion of the work is 
done by small and very small firms. In wartime, the bulk 
of building is in the country, avoiding the large towns; it 
is not evenly spread over the countryside, but concentrated 
in the West; the unit of work is far larger than the indi- 
vidual house; and the small firm is quite incapable of 
contracting for the bulk of the work. These facts explain 
the curious paradox that there is a severe slump in build- 
ing and also a severe shortage of building labour; that the 
air is full of complaints of ruin, but employers are soon, 
according to report, to be forbidden to advertise for the 
labour they want. There is an immense transfer in process 
within the building industry. Hardship is inevitable; the 
remedy would seem to be not to attempt to stop the 
transfer by buttressing the status quo, but to take whatever 
steps are necessary to reduce the strain and alleviate the 
pressure at both ends, the expanding war-building industry 
and the contracting peace-building industry. 

The Government’s building programme is accused of 
a whole calendar of faults. It is said that it has quite ex- 
cessively favoured the big firm; that the geographical dis- 
tribution both of the work done and of the contractors who 
are doing it is arbitrary and haphazard; that plans ar 
drawn up according to a rigid system without any adjust- 
ment to the site; that the skill of the architectural profes- 
sion is left unused; that instructions are frequently aM 
quite arbitrarily changed while work is in progress; 4% 
that the cost of work is unnecessarily swollen by the grant- 
ing of contracts on a “cost plus” basis. There is, or has 
been, some substance in all these complaints. But some 
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efforts have been made to remedy them. A Works and 
Building Priority Sub-Committee was-set up very early in 
the war, under the chairmanship of the Parliamentary Sec- 
retary to the Ministry of Labour to co-ordinate the pro- 

es of the different departments. Unfortunately, its 
functions are restricted to co-ordination—in the latter-day 
sense of the word. It has little authority and has to do 
what it can by distributing information and proffering 
advice. Even so, progress is being made. Over-concentra- 
tion on a few large contractors is being avoided by the 
circulation of a warning when one firm’s contracts 
approach its capacity and a central register of the quali- 
fications of smaller firms is compiled. The building de- 
partments can be told where labour is scarce and where 
available. The economic use of materials can be assisted; 
a minor victory has been achieved in securing that Army 
huts shall not normally be built of wood. But in the last 
analysis the departments can go their own way—the War 
Office is, by common report, a particularly bad offender. 
In short, the arrangements for building co-ordination are 
an excellent example of the need for replacing “ co- 
ordination ” by purposeful planning, armed with adequate 
powers; they are offered as this week’s exhibit in support 
of the general policy which The Economist has been 
urging since the outbreak of war. 

Even the smoothest and most coherent development of 
the Government’s plans will not, however, solve the prob- 
lems of those participants in the peacetime industry who 
find no place in them. The two classes who have suffered 
most severely are the architects (and their associated pro- 
fessions such as quantity surveyors) and the small contrac- 
tors. The architects have a real grievance. They could not 
all, it is true, be employed on Government work; but the 
employment of a large number would actually save money. 
It may not naturally occur to the War Office that plans 
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drawn by an architect would cost less to execute than those 
drawn by an overworked captain of the Royal Engineers; 
but it is none the less true. 

The plight of the small contractor is even harder. His 
workmen can go to the countryside after the work; or move 
to the other end of the country; or find work on a contract 
too large for him to undertake. But if a large part of his 
capital is locked up in his yard and his local connection, 
he is rooted. It is very difficult to see what can be done 
to help him. There is not much chance of a revival of the 
sort of building he is used to—the building of dwelling- 
houses. For one thing, steel and timber cannot be spared 
for anything that is not necessary. Houses can be built 
without steel or much timber, but they would not be 
readily saleable. The general financial policy imposed on 
a country at war precludes any encouragement to private 
individuals or local authorities to spend money on bricks 
and mortar—which are plentifully available. And though 
there will be need for houses in some places, it will be 
a highly concentrated demand. Any scheme of financial 
assistance to help the small contractor in staying afloat 
for the duration of the war comes up against the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing between the worthy and the un- 
worthy and the impossibility of determining how large a 
post-war demand there will be for their services. There is 
only one prospect that holds out any immediate hope. If 
there is intensive air raiding there will be an immediate 
need for repair work. Moreover, this need will be greatest 
precisely where the falling off in building has been most 
sudden—in the towns rather than in the country, in the 
east rather than in the west. The A.R.P. authorities might 
well be instructed to bear this in mind, and given some 
specific financial assistance towards the cost of keeping 
in being the small builders whom they may some day 
urgently need. 


The Colonies at War 


VEN when full allowance is made for a certain element 
of exaggeration in the reports reaching France and 
Britain of their colonial peoples’ reaction to the war, the 
record of devotion, enthusiasm and eagerness to serve 
makes very impressive reading. From French Indo-China 
come accounts of young men streaming in from the country- 
side to Saigon and Hanoi to offer their services and of the 
cordial encouragement given to recruiting by the Emperor 
Bao-Dai; in Togoland and the Cameroons, the native 
chiefs led mass levies of their tribesmen into Lomé, 
Yaoundé and Douala, demanding to enlist at once, while 
in French West Africa several chiefs sent formal de- 
mands to the Minister for Colonies for “the favour of 
fighting under the flag with all the young men of fifteen 
upwards.” Further north, special prayers for victory have 
been introduced into the mosques of France’s Moslem sub- 
jects, and even in Syria, where disaffection and unrest 
Were a serious embarrassment before the war, the outbreak 
of hostilities saw the end of civil discord. 
The loyalty of the British Colonial Empire has been 
demonstrated in almost bewildering variety. There are 
the gifts of individual subjects, from the $100,000 of the 
ultan of Brunei to the offer of three pigs, his sole 
Property, by a Kenya native from South Nyeri; there 
are the contributions of local groups, the remarkable sum 
of £10,000, for example, collected by the Banabans, a 
small and far from wealthy community in the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands, or the scheme whereby the Wachagga tribe 
in Tanganyika have taxed themselves of a percentage of 
their yearly output, the foodstuffs going to the provision- 
ing of local troops, the coffee into a fund for the Red 
Cross. Then there are the official sums voted by colonial 
governments for the Imperial war chest or for the Red 
Cross, Barbados has sent £25,000, Uganda promises 
£17,000 a year, and some $4,000,000 has been voted by 
the rulers of the Federated Malay States. Examples of 
‘very category of contribution, private, co-operative and 


official, could be multiplied from all quarters of the 
Empire. Suffice to say that every territory, from Nigeria’s 
twenty millions to the scattered hundreds of Tristan da 
Cunha, has given concrete evidence of its support. 

Yet perhaps the most striking testimony of a support 
which certainly exceeded the expectations and also, per- 
haps, the deserts of the Metropolitan Power, may be seen 
in the extent to which the war has closed the ranks 
within the Empire. Cyprus and Malta have laid aside their 
grievances; in Palestine the Arab Press at once called for 
an end to terrorism; from Damascus the Mufti declared 
against any action which might compromise the Allied 
cause and, within a few days of the outbreak of war, 
100,000 Jews had volunteered for wartime service. At the 
other end of the Empire, Mr Reinzi, a ringleader of last 
year’s rioting and protest in Trinidad, has declared the 
loyalty of ‘Trinidad labour to Britain, and Mr Bustamente, 
who, as the local trade union leader, was largely respon- 
sible for Jamaica’s recent strikes, has placed himself and 
his unions unreservedly at the disposal of the British 
Government. 

This unanimity of response, from Saigon to Guadeloupe, 
from Hongkong to the Gold Coast, springs primarily 
from the nature of the present conflict. Whatever the 
shortcomings of France and Britain in the colonial field, 
they have on the whole succeeded in identifying their 
rule with the possibility of native development and inde- 
pendence. Impatience at their dilatoriness or inefficiency 
or half-heartedness in advancing the subject peoples to- 
wards that goal vanishes at the threat of a German victory. 
The Poles and the Czechs are melancholy evidence of the 
extent to which highly developed and civilised peoples 
can suffer at the hands of their Nazi exploiters, and the 
natives draw the obvious conclusion that the fate of de- 
fenceless coloured races, the Halbaffen to whom Hitler 
makes careless and contemptuous reference in Mein 
Kampf, would be infinitely worse. It is not necessary to 
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underline the point or to force conviction on the colonial 
peoples. Hitler himself is our best propagandist. 

France and Britain have in common their colonies’ 
intense desire to be of service, but the use which the two 
countries are making of this enthusiasm follows sharply 
divergent lines in the two vital categories of man-power 
and raw material supplies. France’s tradition is that of 
the Jevée-en-masse. The French Revolution saw the intro- 
duction of the “citizen army” to Europe and in the 
momentum of last century’s development towards “ total 
war” the principle of conscription of man-power was ex- 
tended beyond France’s frontiers to her colonial empire. 
In the last war 275,000 native troops landed in France (a 
figure which excludes the crack regiments of North Africa, 
since these territories do not fall under the administration 
of the Colonial Office). Nearly 100,000 more were re- 
cruited for colonial service, and to these military conscripts 
must be added the 56,000 native workers who were added 
to France’s wartime labour force. This utilisation of 
colonial man-power was in no way repugnant to France’s 
tradition, since the basic idea of colonisation was that of 
France d’outremer, the projection of France herself into 
the colonial domain. The obvious corollary of such an out- 
look was the acceptance of colonial peoples as citizens 
on roughly the same footing as the inhabitants of France. 
Therefore since conscription was the lot of Frenchmen, it 
naturally became the lot of French colonial citizens with- 
out difference of race and skin. For France they were 
Frenchmen, part of that empire of a hundred million 
Frenchmen which—an important point—seemed to be 
France’s best security against the overwhelming numerical 
superiority of her German neighbour. 

This policy, firmly established in the last war, is being 
vigorously applied and expanded in the present conflict. 
In Apri!, 1938, the Minister for Colonies, M. Mandel, 
extended the incidence of conscription sufficiently to double 
the strength of the colonial army, with the result that the 
general mobilisation of August last brought to the Colours 
more men than had been recruited throughout the four 
years of the last war. It is estimated that French West 
Africa alone will be in a position to supply a million men, 
and the War Office has already announced that 100 in- 
fantry battalions entirely composed of native troops are 
ready for the field. 

Britain’s policy is in striking contrast to the French 
system of the colonial levy. Since conscription is a late 
and exotic development at home, it is hardly surprising 
that it should nowhere be applied overseas. The only 
colonial troops which come into question are units of the 
regular army and volunteers. The regular colonial army 
in Africa has been reinforced in the last year. The Royal 
West African Frontier Force was doubled, the King’s 
African Rifles trebled. At the outbreak of war these forces 
were mobilised and a certain amount of recruiting was 
done, but strictly for local service. The Government’s 
policy with regard to volunteers is also restrictive, since 
it is based on the principle that the colonial peoples can 
best serve the Crown by confining their warlike activities 
to such local volunteer service as will make possible the 
transfer of certain regular units to the battle zone. This 
policy springs in part from a laudable desire not to drag 
colonial peoples into a distant war nor to drain man-power 
from the colonial economy; but there remains the less 
reputable reason of a colour bar, which compares but 
poorly with France’s “citizen army” of coloured soldiers. 
It is therefore a welcome sign of a new spirit that a special 
War Office ordinance has placed volunteers from overseas, 
including those “ of non-European descent,” on exactly the 
same footing as British subjects in the United Kingdom. 

Nevertheless, Government soft pedalling on any drive 
to recruit colonial volunteers has had certain unfortunate 
effects. As early as October 10th Jamaica petitioned for 
the re-establishment of the British West Indian Regiment, 
and there is widespread resentment in the islands that 
West Indian volunteers are not to serve beside the volun- 
teer contingents from the Dominions. Cyprus, with her 
recently formed and highly popular Cyprus Regiment, and 
Malta, with 1,200 ratings in the Royal Navy, are better off, 
but obviously much more could be done to satisfy a genuine 
desire for service on the part of the colonial peoples. True, 
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our restrained attitude gives the lie to Goebbels’ picture of 
conscripted and exploited subject races ruthlessly hay. 
nessed to the British war machine; but excessive restrain: 
may suggest to would-be volunteers that neither thei; 
enthusiasm nor their sacrifice is appreciated by the Mother 
Country. : 

The attitude of France and Britain to the problem of 
colonial supplies gives evidence of the same sharp diver. 
gence of outlook. France’s policy in her North African 
dependencies has always been based on assimilation, No 
other policy was found compatible with the close organic 
unity France was determined to establish between herself 
and Ja France d’outremer. Algeria, Tunis and Morocco 
are linked to her by what is virtually a Customs Union 
and in 1928 the principle was extended to the majority 
of France’s colonies in Africa and the Far Eag. 
Since that time the interdependence of Metropolitan and 
colonies has been inevitably intensified, not always to their 
mutual advantage. To-day, however, provided the premises 
of autarky are allowed to stand, France is in a consider. 
ably stronger position than in 1914; 3,500,000 tons of 
foodstuffs, composed largely of cereals and vegetable oils. 
have already been requisitioned and it is estimated that 
France’s food supply can now be covered from home and 
colonial sources, leaving exportable surpluses of rice, 
cocoa, tea, rum, palm dates, mahogany, nickel, graphite 
and salt. French colonies share the general colonial dis- 
advantage of producing very few of the raw materials of 
industry, but France reckons that her huge colonial pur- 
chases, by saving foreign currency, will enable her to buy 
minerals and ores where they are available. 

Britain, with the remnants of a free trade tradition and 
the confidence born of naval supremacy, has not turned 
to her colonial empire to any great extent. The colonie: 
have never played an important part in her foreign trade 
and war policy is not aimed at increasing it. Only in the 
case of rubber and tin have steps been taken to increase 
exports and to earmark them for the Allies. For the rest, 
the policy enunciated in a number of despatches to 
colonial governors is to encourage the natives to increase 
the supplies of food for home consumption, thus releasing 
British goods and shipping which might otherwise have 
been absorbed in serving the colonies. In some territories, 
seed is being distributed free to the natives and in many 
more a campaign for more home-grown foodstuffs has 
been launched. One exception to the general policy is 
the Government’s decision to buy up the crops in certain 
colonies. On November 14th the Gold Coast’s entire cocoa 
crop was purchased, and this transaction was followed by 
bulk purchases elsewhere of tea, sugar and sisal. Here, 
however, it is not a question of laying in war stocks s0 
much as safeguarding colonial producers against the vast 
maladjustments occasioned by the war. To this extent the 
Government, although receiving a contribution from 
colonial stocks, is in fact shouldering an economic loss in 
the interests of the colony in question. It is true that 
certain of the maladjustments spring from British blockade 
policy. The colonies are woven into the network of the 
Ministry of Economic Warfare’s activities, and certain 
colonies, the Cameroons and Togoland for example, must 
suffer severely from the cessation of German trade. 
Nevertheless, the willingness of the Metropolitan to under- 
take responsibility for these colonial losses is hardly com- 
patible with Germany’s picture of a rapacious Moloch 
consuming its young. 

Such, then, are certain of the divergences which divide 
French and British colonial policy. They spring from 
fundamental differences of approach. Unless they are cart- 
fully examined, they may prove a serious obstacle to the 
close political and economic co-operation which the two 
countries should be doing everything in their power 1 
foster. For the time being each country is using its colonial 
resources in the manner it considers most fit for the prose 
cution of the war, but when the war is done, the colonies, 
with every justification, will demand a new and progressive 
phase of colonial development in reward for their fidelity. 
It is then that unco-ordinated colonial policy, lack © 
understanding and contact and serious divergence of put 
pose may have fatal results. Now is the time to lay t 
foundations of an entente coloniale. 
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The Altmark.—The story of the Altmark is a 
thrilling episode in the tireless, courageous and normally 
less eventful watch which the Navy keeps round the shores 
of Europe. The manceuvring of the Cossack alongside the 
Altmark in spite of the German ship’s attempts to ram 
her, the boarding party, the skirmish on the decks and the 
final release of three hundred British seamen, living in vile 
conditions battened down under iron hatches—all these 
incidents make up a sequence of gallantry, resolution and 
success on which the Navy may justly congratulate itself. 
Since, however, the rescue took place in a Norwegian 
fjord, thus well within the territorial waters of a neutral 
State, the Altmark incident has raised a host of very pretty 
problems for the international lawyer. Germany’s scream 
that international law has been violated and that the Navy 
butchered defenceless German seamen in cold blood can 
be dismissed out of hand, for although the Nazis are un- 
doubtedly authorities on both procedures, a minimum 
standard of veracity is required of a plaintiff before his 
accusation can stand. Norway’s complaints must receive 
more serious attention. After four or five days’ exchange 
of protests, complaints, speeches and counter-speeches, the 
issues in law appear to have narrowed down to two. On 
the one hand, there is the question whether belligerent war- 
ships may carry prisoners-of-war through neutral territorial 
waters. ‘he Norwegians maintain that they can. Britain 
replies that they cannot, and points to accepted practice 
during the last war and again to the prompt release of the 
Graf Spee’s prisoners by Captain Langsdorff on reaching 
Montevideo. This question, however, is of minor import- 
ance compared with the real point at issue, which is the 
ue that belligerents may make of neutral territorial 
waters. The provision of a three-mile zone is designed to 
protect the security of the neutral Power, but, since the 
zone remains part of the high seas, the right of passage 
through those waters is not prohibited to belligerent war- 
ships or merchantmen. So much is clear. But what is 
radically opposed to the spirit of international law, even 
if not to its letter, is the transformation of territorial 
waters from a security zone for the neutral State into a 
security zone for the belligerents. If neutral territorial 
waters are to become the “ hide-out” of the belligerents’ 
warships, the unofficial convoy of their merchantmen, the 
convenient passage home for all their vessels, then obvi- 
ously the whole purpose of the zone is perverted from its 
original use, and instead of safeguarding the security of the 
neutral State, it merely brings the danger of armed colli- 
sion to its very coasts and, moreover, endangers the impar- 
tiality which is its first duty as a neutral. 


* * * 


The application of these facts to the Norwegian case is 
obvious enough. Norwegian territorial waters almost com- 
pensate Germany for her lack of a navy. They are the safe 
channel of return for German ships of every description, 
submarines fresh from attacks on merchantmen, cargo 
boats laden with Swedish ore, warships conveying British 
Prisoners to prison camps in Germany. It is difficult to 
imagine what Germany would do without Norway’s terri- 
torial waters. Hence her determination to see that nobody 
disturbs her “ rights.” But has Norway seriously considered 
the dilemma in which this situation places the British 

vernment? We make no use of territorial waters to shirk 

tor to bring home our goods undisturbed. The neutrals 

Y permitting Germany to abuse their waters are forcing 
WS to the point at which, since we are engaged on a life 
and death struggle, we have to consider counter-action 
against a state of affairs so monstrously discriminatory 
against ourselves. The Altmark is only an incident. Others 
will arise. But it it must be clear to the neutrals that 
Clashes arise not because of our desire to violate their 
neutrality but because of Germany’s flagrant and incessant 
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violation of the sanctuary offered by their three-mile 
“security zone.” Norway’s attitude to us—with her com- 
plaints of our “‘ arrogance,” for example—is all the harder 
to understand in view of her silence towards Berlin, whose 
policy of submarine piracy has not even spared Norwegian 
territorial waters. All the Northern neutrals have suffered 
abominably, and there is talk of some sort of joint protest 
to the Nazi Government. It is high time. Discrimination 
against the Allies has nowhere appeared in plainer colours 
than in the matter of protests. One might almost imagine 
that we were leading the attack on the neutrals’ shipping. 


* * * 


A Programme for Exports ?—The chief theme in 
Ministers’ speeches now is the need for more exports. At 
Nottingham last Saturday Sir Samuel Hoare declared that 
we must put our resources into producing goods for over- 
seas instead of home markets; and, ten days ago, Mr 
Hudson, Secretary of the Department of Overseas Trade, 
told the Men’s Wear Council that much home trade 
would have to be sacrificed to further exports. The trade 
returns for January (discussed in a Trade Note on page 348) 
make the problem clear. Compared with January last year 
the value of imports (swollen, it is true, by higher prices) 
was up by more than a third, while the value of exports 
was just about the same. The import surplus, at £60} 
millions, had all but doubled; and it is plainly impossible 
for the country to carry an import surplus at the rate of 
£720 millions a year for very long. In recent peacetime 
years the annual surplus of imports fluctuated around 
£400 millions. The moral is obvious. The closest restric- 
tion on all imports intended to serve only non-essential 
home needs is imperative; and, by every possible means, 
exports must be expanded. On these scores, two doubts 
remain. In the first place, it is doubtful, in spite of tenta- 
tive approaches in speeches like Sir Samuel Hoare’s and 
Mr Hudson’s, whether it has been made clear enough— 
and brutally enough—to the general public and the manu- 
facturers of non-essential goods for home consumption 
that purchases of such goods will have to be very drasti- 
cally cut down. Ministers are very shy of making this point 
forthrightly, partly for fear of dismaying some and offend- 
ing others, and partly because the programme of war and 
export work has not yet reached the scale needed to 
absorb the labour that might be displaced. 


* * * 


In the second place it is doubtful whether the full ex- 
port policy required has yet been evolved. Two valuable 
steps have been taken. In Germany, ever since the war 
started, the export industries have ranked very nearly 
equally with munitions in the allocation of raw materials, 
and very far above home trades; the same order of priori- 
ties is being slowly but perceptibly generalised here. The 
most encouraging of recent news is that arrangements are 
being made with each industry in turn to increase the 
capacity devoted to production for export and cut down 
that employed for home sales. Attempts to prevent raw 
materials intended for export manufacture from being 
used for the home market are being made—though with- 
out any compulsion. In some cases even plant specially 
suitable for export work is to be diverted from munitions 
manufacture. This is earnest of the new energy at the 
Board of Trade. The second step is organisational; the 
new Exports Council has been busy persuading groups 
of firms to do what they might reasonably have done years 
ago, namely, to arrange their sales and publicity abroad 
on a co-operative basis. But the third and crucial step 
is still lacking. British exporters will require Government 
aid, over and above the normal machinery of export 
credits and guarantees and surpassing the administrative 
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assistance offered by the Department of Overseas Trade. In 
“ war” markets—markets where Germany is also a seller 
—they will sometimes need subsidies or special currency 
arrangements to sell successfully; and in other markets 
they will need, in addition, even clearer official guidance 
than they now get as to the countries in which they ought 
to seek specially to sell in the nation’s strategic and 
financial interests. In these ways, it may be Sir Andrew 
Duncan’s privilege—and Sir John Simon’s—to translate 
Ministerial appeals for more exports into a decisive 
Government lead. 


* * * 


Aid to Pensioners.— The Government’s new 
Pensions Bill was read a second time in the Commons on 
Wednesday. In the contributory schemes, where fixed 
pensions are a statutory right whatever the pensioners’ 
means, the pensionable age for women is to be reduced 
from 65 to 60, for wives whose husbands are 65 or over 
as well as for women insured in their own right; and 
contributions will be raised to meet the extra charge. In 
addition, extra uncovenanted benefit will be paid to pen- 
sioners whose statutory pensions do not prevent them from 
falling into proved hardship. These additional sums will 
be paid out after the investigation—by the Unemployment 
Assistance Board—of the means, not simply of the 
applicants, but of their entire households. The Labour plea 
that it is illegitimate to apply a means test to pensioners is 
not really relevant. Qua pensioners, they are to be sub- 
jected to no means test; it is the extra hardship allowances, 
to cover which pensioners pay no specific contributions and 
to which they have no fixed statutory right, that are to be 
decided by testing means. The complaint that the means 
test proposed is the wrong kind of means test has more 
foundation. There are pensioners who receive, at the age 
of 70, pensions to which they have paid no contributions. 
These aged people have no covenanted right to any fixed 
sum, and what they receive is decided by ascertaining 
their individual means—not those of their household. It 
might be argued that the size of the extra non-contributory 
allowances made to contributory pensioners should be de- 
cided upon the same basis as the amounts of these non- 
contributory pensions. 


* * * 


Indeed, there is no logical reason at all for the existence 
of different kinds of means tests—and different scales of 
allowances—in poor law assistance (to which contributory 
pensioners in hardship at present have recourse), in un- 
employment assistance and in non-contributory pensions. 
In each category the problem is the same; there are people 
to whom the law has given a general right to aid from 
public funds, but no specified right to any fixed sum. 
Perhaps the chief virtue of the new Bill, administratively, 
is that it marks a step forward in the assimilation of 
different types of public assistance. When the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board takes over the duty of assisting dis- 
tressed pensioners, in addition to its original job of assist- 
ing unemployed people no longer entitled to insurance 
benefit, it will be renamed the Assistance Board; and, in 
fact, the reason why a household and not an individual 
means test will be applied to distressed pensioners is that 
this is the kind of test already used for unemployment 
assistance. The proof of the pudding will be in the eating. 
In peacetime there might be grounds for contending, with 
the Labour Party, that no contributory pensions scheme 
should permit pensioners to fall into hardship and seek 
public aid; but, in these days, to raise the extra £90 millions 
needed to raise pensions from their present figure of 10s. 
each to Labour’s proposed £1 would be an intolerable 
burden upon contributors as well as upon the Government. 
The proof needed now is the prevention of individual cases 
of hardship; and if the application of a household means 
test fails to do that, then an individual means test would 
have been better. It is the way in which the test is applied 
and the allowances which are allowed that will decide the 
matter. 
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The Finns at Bay.—This has been a tragic weg, 
for the Finns. After withstanding for over a fortnight q 
terrific battering they have been obliged to withdraw from 
their front-line positions and to occupy new defences Very 
much nearer Viborg, which, the Russians claim, now lies 
only four miles beyond the Red Army’s furthest point of 
advance. Although the Finns deny the fall of the key battery 
of Koivosto, they are obviously hard pressed, and the with- 
drawal appears to have gained them only the briefest 
respite. On top of this withdrawal has come the bitter blow 
of Sweden’s refusal to lend regular armed support, 
Sweden’s unofficial help must not be underestimated, nor 
the grave reasons which obliged her to take the decision, 
but there is no denying the fierce disappointment which 
is felt at the Finnish end, all the more bitter for coming 
on top of a military reverse. Nevertheless, the Finnish 
fighting spirit is undaunted. North of Lake Ladoga another 
Russian division has been wiped out, and battalions sent 
to relieve their entrapped comrades suffered the same fate. 
Attacks are being repulsed along the whole of the new 
Mannerheim Line, and there is at least a chance that once 
again the weather is going to play into the hands of the 
Finns. Wild blizzards are reported from all over the 
country, and these are possibly the precursors of the very 
heavy fall of snow which usually brings in the month of 
March. General Mannerheim is also encouraging his troops 
with news of the amount of foreign support which is reach- 
ing the country. Nevertheless, the position is very grave, 
Four millions cannot hold up one hundred and eighty 
millions for ever. The Finnish soldiers are fighting beyond 
the limits of mere physical exhaustion. Only a stupendous 
moral reserve of enthusiasm and determination keeps up 
the spirit of their gallant defence. But superhuman efforts 
cannot be made and maintained by the same men for 
weeks on end without relief. In the last analysis Finland 
cannot overcome the handicap of her lack of men. 


* * . 


A Colonial New Deal.—-The White Papers con- 
taining the Recommendations of the West India Royal 
Commission and the Government’s general policy on 
colonial development and welfare (Cmd. 6174 and 6175), 
which were published on February 20th, could hardly have 
appeared at a more opportune moment. Although the 
colonial question is not the central issue of the war, Ger- 
man propagandists are making steady use of “ Britain the 
glutted imperialist,” “‘ Britain the exploiter of her colonial 
peoples,” “ Britain the pluto-democrat, living in luxury 
on the wealth extorted from 60 million native serfs,” and 
even outside Germany, in countries such as the United 
States, which are on the whole sympathetic to the Allied 
cause, there is a certain readiness to accept the war as just 
another “ selfish clash of rival imperialisms.” It is true that 
our colonial peoples do not look on the struggle in this 
light (a fact which is illustrated in an article on another 
page), but it is nevertheless good to have official con- 
firmation of its falsity supplied by the Government's deci- 
sion not to allow a major war to interfere with the formu- 
lation of a really progressive and far-sighted policy of 
colonial development. It is possible that more nonsense 
and misinformation are propagated on the subject of im- 
perialism than on practically any other topic. The whole 
idea of “ colonial exploitation ” upon which so many hopes 
for and prejudices against colonial development are based 
obscures the fundamental fact that, with very few excep- 
tions, the colonies do not repay exploitation. Their poverty 
and backwardness is such that profit-seeking enterprise 
can rarely shoulder the vast preliminary output necessary 
to bring in a remunerative return. It follows that capital— 
again with a few exceptions—does not find its way to the 
colonies and that the hope of raising colonial standards by 
unco-ordinated private enterprise will continue to be 4 
ineffectual as it has been so far. The need, therefore, is for 
new methods and new ideas, and it is the singular merit © 
the Government’s two White Papers to recognise this fact. 


* * * 


The key to our new policy is quite simply our recognl- 
tion that colonies do not pay. Far from deriving revenut 
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from our dependencies, we must be prepared to subsidise 
them over a long period of years. The existing Colonial 
Development Fund has been limited to a maximum expen- 
diture of £1,000,000 a year, and has actually spent only 
about half that amount. Moreover, it was limited to strictly 
commercial and industrial objects (thus excluding educa- 
tion and welfare generally); it was largely confined to 
capital expenditure and carried with it certain limiting 
and hampering conditions. This Fund is now to be replaced 
by anew Vote in the Colonial Estimates for assistance to 
colonial Governments up to a maximum of £5 millions a 
ear, on much broader terms. This sum is to be spent on 
development and welfare, with the assistance of a Colonial 
Development and Welfare Advisory Committee, and it will 
be additional to the special grants-in-aid given to colonies 
which are in peculiar financial difficulties. Five millions a 
eat is probably the maximum possible in time of war. 
Clearly, it should not be considered as a maximum for all 
time. The fundamental obstacles to native progress are 
poverty and ill-health, both products of the extreme 
climatic and geographical handicaps under which most 
native communities live. A courageous policy of spending 
by the mother-country to counteract disease and malnutri- 
tion is thus an essential preliminary to any further schemes 
to develop the colonies’ potential wealth. It may be that 
they will never be great wealth producers. We have to see 
to it, however, that a decent, healthy standard is achieved. 
In this context, the provision of an additional £500,000 a 
year for colonial research is obviously of first importance. 
At present lack of exact knowledge cripples much of the 
work that is being done. If the new funds are to be success- 
ful in their aim, their expenditure must be guided by the 
best advice science can give. The fact that colonies do not 
pay is not the only revolutionary admission in the Govern- 
ment’s new policy. Equally significant is the admission 
that colonies do not even pay their way. A vast amount of 
essential work for the raising of native standards has had 
to be abandoned owing to each colonial Government’s obli- 
gation to balance its local budget. It is now recognised that 
local communities are too poor to provide for their own 
advancement out of their own meagre savings. The new 
loans are not to be restricted to capital expenditure, but 
are to cover or supplement appropriations for current ex- 
penditure. This is obviously a very sound method of hurry- 
ing on the development of neglected social services or their 
introduction in areas hitherto too poverty-stricken even 
to consider their possibility. In short, the Government is 
to be congratulated on a far-sighted piece of imperial 
statesmanship in which the principles involved are even 
more significant than the immediate steps which are to be 
taken to put them into practice. 


* * * 


The West Indies.—The publication of the West 
India Royal Commission’s recommendations without the 
rest of its report makes it difficult to place them in the 
Proper perspective. At first sight, there would seem to 
be a certain lack of courage in recognising the scale of the 
problems to be solved. For example, there are one or two 
indications in the recommendations that the Commission 
found over-population to ba at the root of much of the 
islands’ social and economic distress; but nothing more 
effective _than a campaign of propaganda against 
promiscuity is proposed; indeed the recommendations for 
improvement in public health, if they are carried out, will 
intensify the problem unless they are accompanied by 
birth-control. Again, the Commission found that the chief 
hope for economic improvement lay in a growth of sub- 
‘istence farming, but its recommendations for education 
and research, though admirable, seem small in comparison 
with the scale of the problem. In the absence of the full 
Feport it is impossible to know whether the Commission 
took the full measure of its task or whether larger remedies 
— considered. The chief precise recommendation is 
“at a West Indian Welfare Fund should be set up in 
charge of a Comptroller and with an income of £1,000,000 
a year provided from the Imperial Exchequer. (This 
poommendation has been accepted in principle by the 

°vernment, and the Fund is to be financed out of the 
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new Development and Welfare Fund discussed in the 
previous Note.) The Fund should be specifically charged 
with the fostering of education, medicine and housing on 
uniform lines throughout the islands. On the economic 
side, the Commission recommends an increase of 120,000 
tons in the West Indies’ sugar quota (a suggestion on 
which other sugar producers will have something to say) 
and assistance to the price of sugar by an increase of the 
special preference given in the United Kingdom to “ cer- 
tificated ” colonial sugar. This would cost £1,500,000 a 
year, of which nearly £1,000,000 would go to the West 
Indies. There are also detailed recommendations for an 
improvement in the status of labour, for agricultural 
development and for better communications both within 
and between the islands and between the West Indies and 
the United Kingdom. In the main, however, the recom- 
mendations are a frank acceptance of the principle that 
the mother-country must give financial assistance to the 
colonies. Now that the “ self-supporting ” theory has been 
abandoned, the Commission might have gone one step 
further and suggested that the salaries of administrators 
sent out from England should be borne by the Imperial 
Exchequer. As it is, they limit themselves to the proposal 
that income tax should be levied in the colonies, which will 
bring some relief to the crushing burden of indirect taxes, 
levied on a poor population and spent in part on the 
salaries of English officials who themselves pay less than 
the English rate of tax. 


* * * 


The Coal Shortage.—If anything in recent weeks 
has shown up the inadequacy of economic planning it is the 
coal shortage. The shortage of house coal has left many 
families without adequate heating when it was most badly 
needed, and this may have contributed to the widespread 
incidence of sickness. Furthermore—and this is disquieting 
—a number of industrial concerns are reported to have 
been compelled to close down at a time when an expansion 
in output is absolutely essential. If the adverse weather 
conditions had continued for a few more weeks, a large 
part of the population would have been forced to retire to 
bed. The position was discussed in the House of Commons 
on Wednesday, when Captain Wallace (the Minister of 
Transport) promised to speed up distribution and Mr 
Chamberlain to take a personal interest in the matter. But 
the discussion never touched the real issue, due partly to 
the fact that Mr Greenwood, in his question, confined 
himself to asking what steps were being taken to increase 
the tonnage of coal carried by the railways in order to 
meet the needs of the public utility undertakings and other 
consumers. The immediate cause of the shortage, it is true, 
was the dislocation of transport. But the possibility of such 
a dislocation should have been foreseen. The real cause is 
the inadequacy of the stocks in consuming centres, which 
was accentuated by some of the measures taken by the 
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Secretary for Mines after the outbreak of war. Any recur- 
rence of a shortage would be quite inexcusable. As is well 
known, the coal-mining industry normally produces well 
below its capacity in the summer, when demand is slack. 
But in war there is no excuse for such waste of labour. In 
future the slack period should be utilised for the accumu- 
lation of stocks, especially at consuming centres. The answer 
invariably given to such a proposal is that there is not 
sufficient storage capacity and that in any case merchants 
and private consumers are not anxious to invest their money 
in stocks. This answer may be conclusive in peacetime, but 
in war conditions it is sheer moonshine. 


* * * 


Evacuation: Fresh Plans.—The Government is 
making a new attempt to pull its evacuation policy out 
of the fire. Parents in the evacuation areas are to be given 
another chance to send away their children, with the im- 
portant difference—which should abolish much of their 
reluctance — that evacuation will not take place unless 
serious air raids actually occur. Moreover, the mothers, 
generally recognised to be the’ most unworkable part of the 
scheme, are this time to be left at their own fireside; and 
the Board of Education’s instructions to local authorities 
stresses the importance of close co-operation between the 
billeting authorities and the education authorities so that 
there ought to be proper plans for carrying on the school- 
ing of the children within reasonable distance of their 
billets. There remains the problem of the unwilling house- 
holders in the reception areas. Some of their complaints 

re to be remedied. For instance, the rate of payment for 
all children over 14 is to be increased to 10s. 6d. a week 
from March 2nd; and the provision of communal meals 
is to be extended. Again, there will be a more thorough 
medical examination of the children, and infectious or 
unclean children will not be planted in private houses but 
will be herded in hostels until they are in a fit state to 
be moved. The principle of the hostels is a good one, as 
is the proposed segregation of the unruly; and local 
authorities are urged to provide adequate hostel accom- 
modation well in advance. These can also be used to give 
householders a rest from their charges, but, except for 
those needing special supervision, hostels are not to be 
regarded as permanent billets. To whip up some en- 
thusiasm among the householders, the Government is 
asking them to regard billeting as an essential national 
service which they should share with their neighbours; 
and they are asked to register their willingness to take 
children, either to relieve other householders or if the new 
evacuation plans are put into force. Some may respond; 
others may feel that once bitten, twice shy. But the local 
authorities’ powers of compulsion remain, and they can 
insist that all should bear their share. They will be able 
to do so with a clearer conscience if beforehand they have 
done their best to put the Government’s recommendations 
into effect. But it is doubtful whether a successful evacua- 
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tion policy can ever be evolved that relies on billeting for 
more than temporary accommodation. The only real soly. 
tion is permanent camps and hostels. It is, admittedly, a 
difficult and expensive solution; but though difficulty and 
expense may explain, they cannot excuse, the blinking of 
facts. 


* * * 


Presidential Candidates.—The American Presidep. 
tial campaign is now beginning in earnest, though the 
election is more than eight months off. The dates of the 
two Party Conventions have been fixed; the Republicans 
will meet at Philadelphia on June 24th and the Democrats 
at Chicago on July 15th. These dates have involved a 
certain amount of manceuvring, since they impose on the 
Republicans the difficult task of picking their candidate 
before they know whether Mr Roosevelt will himself be a 
candidate for the third time, or, if not, whether he wil] 
succeed in procuring the nomination of a New Dealer. The 
leading Republican contenders are still Senators Taft and 
Vandenberg and Mr Thomas E. Dewey, with ex-President 
Hoover playing his accustomed réle as a dark horse. On 
the Democratic side, everything turns on the President's 
decision about a third term. There have been a number of 
signs recently that he retains the overwhelming support of 
his own party, which was in doubt last year. The Demo- 
cratic National Committee, the permanent organ of the 
party, was almost unanimous at its meeting a fortnight 
ago that the President should be “ drafted” if he refused 
voluntarily to stand, and the redoubtable Mr John L, 
Lewis came close to being repudiated by the convention of 
his union, the United Mine Workers, when he opposed a 
third term. Only one Democrat is in the field against the 
President, and that is the Vice-President, Mr Garner. The 
others whose names have been put forward are willing to 
retire in the President’s favour; the chief of them are 
Senator Wheeler (a Left Wing candidate), Mr McNutt, 
the Federal Security Administrator, and Mr Farley, the 
Postmaster-General. Any of these might get the nomina- 
tion if the President does not want it, or his choice might 
also fall on Secretary Hull (whose stock has been rising 
recently) or on Mr Jackson, the Attorney-General. But the 
President will say nothing yet; if he wants the nomination 
he may prefer to seek the appearance of being forced into 
it by the Convention. The primary elections in the States 
for the election of delegates to the Conventions begin on 
March 12th and the trend of the voting will help to make 
his mind up. If he should choose to be a candidate again— 
and the odds seem to be very slightly in favour of that 
course—there will be a conflict in the United States which 
for intensity and bitterness will excel anything yet pro- 
duced in Europe by the clash between democracy and 
dictatorship. 


* * * 


On and off the Axis.—This week’s moves on the 
Balkan chessboard bring neither the Allied nor the Axis 
protagonists nearer to a check. For the time being, the 
position is rather one of stalemate which is probably what 
the Balkan States themselves would infinitely prefer it to 
remain. This, however, is unlikely. The struggle is too 
eager and the stakes too high. It is probable that Italy 
and Germany are playing the same game. There 1s not 
much evidence to support the view, sometimes put for- 
ward with a certain timid optimism, that there is a real 
clash between German and Italian interests in the Balkans. 
That they do not see eye to eye on all points, such as, 
for example, the destination of Roumanian oil, is clear 
enough, but they have each more to gain by collaboration 
against the West than by allowing their disunity to serve 
the Allied interest. Axis policy is relatively straightfor- 
ward. The réle of the Balkans is to continue to supply 
Germany with essential raw materials, where possible 0 
larger and larger quantities. The Balkan Powers also have 
the duty to provide in the form of a block of neutral states 
a carapace to Germany’s vulnerable flank. Obviously, 
therefore, it is in Germany’s interests to keep the Balkans 
out of the war. Hostilities below the Danube would cut 
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short her war supplies and present the Allies with a 
front against the disaffected Czech and Austrian provinces. 
Italy’s “ non-belligerent” trading advantages and even 
her vital security might be affected by the extension 
of hostilities into the Mediterranean. She is, therefore, 
prepared to assist in the task of keeping the Balkans at 
peace. Nevertheless, the Axis aims at a particular kind 
of peace, a malleable, serviceable peace. A “ Balkans-for- 
the-Balkan-people ” peace might lead to independent Bal- 
kan action, especially in the delicate problem of raw mate- 
rial supplies. The Balkans must therefore be peaceful but 
not united. In fact, it is non-war rather than peace which 
is the Axis aim, for then the threat of disturbance can 
always be used, should the Balkans show too great a 
measure of independence. It follows that Roumania bears 
the brunt of this Axis policy, simply because she is the 
state against which both Hungary and Bulgaria have terri- 
torial claims. When Turkish Balkan diplomacy appears to 
be achieving some new measure of solidarity, tendencious 
articles appear in the Magyar Press, there is a change of 
Ministry in Bulgaria and a new wave of German-inspired 
propaganda sweeps the country. Axis collaboration is par- 
ticularly at an advantage here, for it enables the two Powers 
to pursue both aims of their diplomacy simultaneously. 
When Berlin talks war, Rome talks peace. When Germany 
threatens, Rome conciliates and the state of non-war can 
be preserved apparently indefinitely. The difficulties thus 
placed in the way of a coherent Allied policy seem in- 
surmountable. We do not want war in the Balkans, but 
the Balkans are a serious leakage in our blockade. A firmer 
line of approach is needed in our policy of loans and 
purchases, but one may doubt the wisdom of bringing 
our first pressure to bear on Roumania, the most exposed 
of the Balkan States. The policy of a firm hand is needed, 
but it might be better to apply it to the cause rather than 
to the symptoms of the Balkans’ disease. 


* * * 


Estimates in Wartime.—A Treasury Minute dated 
February 15th explains the procedure that will be followed 
this year in the presentation of Estimates to the House of 
Commons. The preparation of detailed Estimates for the 
Defence Departments is clearly impossible in time of war, 
when the conditions of even a few weeks ahead can hardly 
be foreseen; and even if figures could be collected their 
publication would be unwise. To issue Estimates to cover 
the normal peace provision for these departments would be 
a meaningless exercise in arbitrary selection. It has there- 
fore been decided to issue token estimates for the 
Admiralty, the War Office and the Air Ministry, each Vote 
being limited to £100 and the balance being financed by 
a Vote of Credit. This will preserve the framework of the 
Estimates and provide the House of Commons with the 
usual opportunities for discussion on particular Votes. The 
same procedure is to be followed for the new Departments 
(Supply, Food, Shipping, Economic Warfare, Informa- 
tion and Home Security), for the war services of the 
Ministries of Health and Agriculture and the correspond- 
ing Scottish Departments and for the Reserve of Plant and 
Building Materials. In the case of the Ministries of Food 
and Supply, the trading functions will not even be covered 
in this token fashion, but wholly financed from the Vote of 
Credit. For the student of public finance, this represents 
a very sad but inevitable loss of information. He is pro- 
mised, in small compensation, a list in detail, “ wherever 
reasons of public policy do not preclude that course,” of 
the services to be covered by the Vote of Credit. The com- 
plicated procedure by which the House of Commons gets 
through its financial business will thus be an empty for- 
Mality this year. But this is as it should be; for the 
elaboration of the procedure is a symbol of the fact that, 
M normal times, finance dominates all rolicy, while in war 
finance is necessarily a camp-follower. 


* * * 


Dollar Securities Mobilised.—An Order was issued 
n Saturday of last week calling on holders of sixty 
Specified dollar securities to deliver them (against payment 
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in cash in sterling) to the Bank of England. This is the 
third major step in the mobilisation of the nation’s liquid 
dollar assets, the first two having been the purchase of all 
privately-held dollar exchange and the registration of 
security holdings. The securities listed do not include 
many of the prime favourites, and the total involved 
is only a minor fraction of the entire hold- 
ings. This fact shows that no_ acceleration in 
sales of securities is contemplated. Indeed, permission has 
been freely given for private sales since the outbreak of 
war, and the new step may as well presage a slowe. and 
more careful rate of selling as a faster. It has been 
learned this week that the financial representation of the 
British Government in the United States during the war 
has been entrusted to Mr T. J. Carlyle Gifford, well known 
as the chairman and director of a number of investment 
trust companies in this country. Mr Gifford has been in 
New York for some months past, and has been preparing 
the machinery for the gradual liquidation of British-held 
dollar securities which has just been set in motion. 
Although his offices are for the time being in the premises 
of J. P. Morgan and Company, this temporary arrange- 
ment must not be taken to imply that the house of Morgans 
will in this war emulate in any way the functions which it 
performed for the British Government in the last war. In 
tact, Mr Gifford will in the near future set up his own 
independent organisation, while the routine and mechanical 
work involved by the business which the British Govern- 
ment will conduct in the New York financial markets will 
in the main be handled by the New York branch of the 
Bank of Montreal. 


* * * 


Measuring the Cost of Living.—On February Ist 
the Ministry of Labour index of the cost of living 
(1914 = 100) reached the record level of 177. During 
January it rose three points, or just under 2 per cent., 
while food prices rose 24 per cent., mainly owing to higher 
imported meat prices; since September the whole index 
has risen 22 per cent. This index is a political counter; 
despite expert warnings, it is used to measure the adequacy 
of wages; and it is also used to assess the Government’s 
wartime price policy. Unfortunately, it is a very bad index, 
too, based as it is on the buying habits of ordinary people 
before the Jast war. Before this war, the data for a new 
and more representative index were collected by the 
Ministry from specimen family budgets and so on; and 
sufficient time for working on this material has now elapsed 
to justify a call for the production of a new index. One 
reason why this has not been done already may be that 
the new index may show an even larger rise since Septem- 
ber than the old one, since it represents more exactly the 
actual things on which people have been spending money. 
But this is no adequate reason why the new and more 
accurate Index should not be introduced. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Sweden’s Coal Dilemma 


(From our Stockholm Correspondent) 


IN 1938, the last year before the war when trade was still 
normal, Sweden imported 5.8 million tons of coal and 1.9 
million tons of coke. Of the 5.8 million tons of coal, 2.7 
millions were imported from Britain, from which country 
Sweden, according to the existing trade agreement, is bound 
to take 47 per cent. of her total coal imports; 2.4 million 
tons came from Poland; and 0.7 millions from Germany. 
Though import figures have not been published since the 
outbreak of the war, it can be taken for granted that the 
total coal import figure for 1939 does not differ substantially 
from that of 1938. It is known that imports of coal and 
coke in October, November and December, 1939, did not 
fall below corresponding figures in 1938. 

Yet in January, 1940, an extreme shortage of coal 
occurred, and still more so of coke, which compelled the 
authorities to impose strict restrictions on fuel consumption. 
In view of the exceptional severity of the winter, these 
restrictions have been extremely trying for the entire popu- 
lation, since coke consumption for heating purposes in resi- 
dential buildings has been heavily reduced. The annual 
amount of coke employed exclusively for heating residential 
buildings is normally 2.1 million tons, of which, however, 
only 580,000 tons are produced in Sweden. This situation 
has exposed the Government to severe criticism for lack 
of foresight, though, in fact, it is a result of climatic con- 
ditions and of transport difficulties caused by the war. 


Transport Problems 


In 1937 the volume of Sweden’s total imports was about 
15.2 million tons, out of which coal and coke accounted 
for 8.9 million tons. Of this latter figure only 1.3 millions 
were transported by land. The rest was shipped directly to 
the places of consumption or to harbours in their immediate 
neighbourhood. When the war broke out, Polish coal ex- 
ports immediately stopped. Coal imports from Germany fell 
to a minimum, and Sweden entirely depended for her coal 
and coke supplies on Great Britain. 

As the German blockade in the North Sea was intensified, 
it proved very difficult to obtain the necessary tonnage. 
either Swedish or foreign, for the transport of British coal. 
The situation grew still worse when in November Germany 
extended her mine fields off Falsterborev close to the limit 
of Swedish territorial waters; and the bulk of British coal 
after that had to be unloaded in Gothenburg and in some 
Swedish ports on the west coast for transport by rail to 
their final destination. 

The Swedish railways, which were already overtaxed, 
since the bulk of overseas imports had to pass through 
Gothenburg to avoid German mines, were unable to take 
on the distribution of the whole country’s coal requirements. 
In these circumstances, the only possible solution was to 
try to obtain German coal, which could be shipped directly 
to the ports of destination on the eastern coast of Sweden. 
It can be taken for granted that this question was exten- 
sively discussed at the Swedish-German trade negotiations 
concluded in December, and that a satisfactory agreement 
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providing for German coal and coke supplies was reached, 

But a serious obstacle here was Germany’s own transport 
dilemma, since owing to the severe cold Germany’s channels 
and waterways were frozen. Under normal conditions, jp 
1937, 43.6 million tons of coal and 4.4 million tons of coke 
passed through German channels and waterways. Germany 
is already suffering from shortage of railway trucks, It 
was therefore agreed that Sweden should put 500 railway 
trucks at the disposal of Germany for the transport of coal 
from German pitheads to German ports. This was, in fact, 
a great sacrifice on the part of the Swedish Government, 
since Sweden has only 50,000 trucks for the conveyance of 
goods, and the entire transport system of the country is 
already fully employed. From German export harbours to 
Swedish ports of destination the coal can easily be shipped 
on German cargo steamers, of which a sufficient number are 
available. 

So far industry has not suffered from the present coal 
shortage, since the Government had fairly large emergency 
stocks. If the present situation does not end soon, however, 
a serious situation may arise for the Swedish export in- 
dustries, which are large consumers of coal. In 1937, when 
retained coal and coke imports totalled 7.7 million tons, 
the pulp industry consumed 938,000 tons, the paper industry 
558,000; and the iron industry required 432,000 tons 
of coal and 299,000 tons of coke. Since it is a matter of 
vital importance to maintain exports in order to pay for 
imports, the cost of which is tending to increase, largely 
owing to rising freight and insurance charges, the coal 
dilemma at present overshadows all other economic problems 
in this country. 


February 16th. 


The United States 
Capital Market 


L\FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT 


THE meteoric descent of the index of steel production from 
about 95 per cent. of capacity late in 1939 to the present 
level, near 70 per cent., has surprised no one. Moreover, 
incoming orders are far lower than current operations, This 
type of erratic movement has become so characteristic of 
our economy in recent years as to be nearly routine. At 
70 per cent. of capacity the output of the year would be 50 
million tons, and it is by no means probable that the produc 
tion of 1940 will attain such a figure, for though there is ut 
doubtedly a potential demand for 50 million tons or mor 
from transport and industry, it is by no means sure that the 
investment will be forthcoming to finance its production. 

The following tables, compiled from data published in th 
Treasury and Federal Reserve Bulletins, give a survey © 
the investment market in recent years : — 


New CAPITAL Issues 
(Million dollars) 


Guaranteed Local Corporate 
Fiscal Year Federal Govern- Enter- 
Ended Treasury Agencies ments prise 
June, 1934.... 3,176 681 709 201 
1935 .... 839 3,064 732 180 
1936.... 4,802 582 870 757 
1937.... 1,679 43 790 1,548 
1938....  —519 225 733 744 
1939... 2,168 646 1,167 722 
July-Dec., 
1939 .... 971 15 318 131 


The item “ Treasury ”’ is not the net increase in the public 
debt, but the net increase in the debt held in the market 
(ie. outside of Government agencies), including such nom 
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negotiable issues as the Adjusted Service Bonds (Soldiers’ 
Bonus), most of which has been subsequently redeemed, 
and the United States Savings Bonds. The guaranteed 
issues include some not offered for cash, but issued against 
the exchange of other securities (especially in 1935). The local 
Government table consists of new flotations but represents 
no net demand for fresh money, as local issues were being 
retired by sinking fund or other means at approximately 
the same rate. The corporate issues were almost exclusively 
bonds; a small item of foreign offerings is omitted. The 
minus sign before the Treasury figure for the fiscal year 
1938 indicates a net reduction of the Federal debt in the 
hands of the public, largely through redemptions by the 
disbursement of the Inactive Gold Fund in April of that year. 


A “‘Mature Economy?” 


There are two striking facts in this table: all through the 
period there has been an active and persistent demand, 
almost regardless of return, for the obligations of the Federal 
and local Governments, and for obligations guaranteed by the 
State. On the other hand, the demand for corporate securi- 
ties has fluctuated widely, and even in the best time (the 
fiscal year 1937) was small by any except the most immediate 
comparisons. An additional fact, not visible in the table, is 
that at no time has the market been willing to take any 
volume of new corporate securities except of the most “ risk- 
less,” fixed-income types. 

Secondly, the table shows that in the last half of the 
calendar year 1939, when the Treasury was asking for only 
about $1,000 millions, the Federal agencies almost nothing, 
and the local Governments little, the market for new cor- 
porate issues almost completely vanished. Yet this period 
comprised the last two quarters of a six-quarter period of ex- 
panding activity, rising employment, rising payrolls, increased 
dividends—conditions which obtained during, roughly, 
the whole fiscal year 1939 and the first half of the fiscal 
year 1940. These six quarters were, moreover, as this Corre- 
spondence has described before, a period of such a rapid 
and vast increase in bank deposits as to have suggested to 
statistically-minded persons the word “ inflation.” Yet in this 
six-quarter period of recovery, during which the market ab- 
sorbed, at an extremely low interest rate, over $3,500 millions 
of Treasury and guaranteed securities, and approximately 
$1,500 millions of local Government securities (to say 
nothing of guaranteed Federal Housing Authority mort- 
gages not tabulated), it subscribed a bare $850 millions to 
corporate enterprise, and that almost exclusively in the form 
of gilt-edged bonds. It should be added that in this period 
corporations were able to acquire relatively substantial, 
though unrecorded, amounts of “ term loans” from banks, 
and to negotiate issues by private treaty with insurance com- 
panies. But on the whole in the current cycle, enterprise has 
been able to secure almost no capital from the market, and 
this condition, instead of improving as the recovery pro- 
gressed, became abruptly and conspicuously worse in the 
final half of 1939. To some extent the statistics exaggerate 
the position in this particular period, for in those months 
Corporate earnings were moderately good, making possible 
elf-financing within the limits of the undistributed profits. 

In 1934-35 it was easy to explain the sterility of the cor- 
porate issue market in terms of S.E.C. legislation, and, in- 
deed, as soon as the law was amended, a certain volume of 
offerings was promptly released, indicating that criticism was 
not entirely off the mark. But under the amended Act the 
volume remained limited, and there has been no change in this 
Act recently, although conceivably administrative regulation 
of the Commission affected the last half of 1939. The costs of 
sue under current regulation are extremely high, but these 
costs have not prevented a continuous and large flow of re- 
funding securities, Statistics of this sort reinforce the argu- 
ments of the advocates of the mature economy, as it presents 

cumentary evidence that corporate enterprise does not 
annually demand capital in amounts even equal to the present 

national savings. The difficulty with the deduction is 

that the mature economy theory is confined to academic 
and Political circles; it is rarely encountered in business or 
cial, and never in entrepreneurial, groups. Whatever the 
‘use, the simple fact remains that corporate enterprise has 
had little access to the capital market, and in recent months 
little has become less. While, as was said above, there are 
ion-statistical compensating factors in the form of term 

NS, private issues, and undistributed corporate profits, the 
, oe is widely held that unless this condition is changed, 

‘improbable that business can maintain itself even at the 

tl briefly touched at the year end, nor extend itself to 
anything like a prosperity level. But as yet no analysis of the 
“ause Of these conditions has received general acceptance. 
ebruary 7th. 
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War Speculation in Egypt 


[FROM OUR ALEXANDRIA CORRESPONDENT ] 


THE speculative wave that swept Egypt during the last two 
months of 1939, reaching its peak towards mid-December, 
was chiefly confined to cotton and securities, but in these 
two fields the gains and the subsequent partial setback were 
impressive owing to the very low starting point and to the 
stimulus provided by the Government. 

Below is a summary of the fluctuations of cotton values 
in the Alexandria futures exchange : — 


Oct. 25, Dec. 13, Feb. 7, 
1939 1939 1940 
talleris per cantar 
Sakel (March) ............ 13-52 25°50 19-77 
Giza 7 (March)........... 12-73 23-65 18-40 
Uppers (April)............ 11-07 21-60 17-71 


The closing prices of October 25th, November 15th and 
December 7th (each higher than the previous one) were suc- 
cessively fixed as minimum prices by the Government, and 
speculators were thus encouraged to enter into ever larger 
bullish commitments. It is this overbought condition which 
is the main cause of the recent dullness of futures, despite an 
admittedly strong statistical position. The revival came too 
late in the season for growers fully to profit thereby. 

Unified Debt, which had been frozen at £69 by the fixing 
of minimum prices at the outbreak of hostilities, recovered 
to £81§; on the London Stock Exchange as low as £584 had 
been quoted in the early weeks of the war. The sense of 
greater security derived from Italian neutrality and Allied 
concentrations in the Near East played an important part in 
fostering the rise. It has now been checked, though without 
as sharp a subsequent reaction as in cotton. 

The note circulation reached £E26,495,000 on December 
31, 1939, as against £E20,456,000 a year earlier and 
£E20,274,000 on December 31, 1937. As yet there are few 
signs of a genuine expansion in the purchasing power of the 
nation except for a greater inclination to hoard gold, the 
price of which now stands about 35 per cent. higher than 
before the war. The official index of the cost of living ad- 
vanced from 136 in November to 137 in December, 1939, as 
against 131 in December, 1938. Practically no adjustments 
in wages have had to be effected and industry is enjoying a 
very favourable spell. It is expected that the textile branch 
will succeed in capturing a substantially larger share of the 
local market. 


Foreign trade returns for the first two months of the war 
reveal an improvement in the relative position of Great 
Britain both as a supplier and as a purchaser : — 


September and October 


1938 1939 

LE LE 
ic tinatiediedcdantias 6,362,693 3,908,786 
of which from U.K. ......... 1,440,335 1,123,841 
I ratte raccnanincceans 4,114,010 4,910,255 
of which to U.K. ......cce0e: 1,311,149 1,727,789 


The tourist industry, which used to be an appreciable 
source of income during the winter months, has been hit by 
the war, but the loss is expected to be compensated by the 
larger outlay of the British forces and the considerable in- 
crease in the number of Egyptian holiday-makers next 
summer. 


The new draft Budget provides for an expenditure of 
{LE47 millions, of which £E2 millions will be taken from the 
reserve and £E5 millions are to come from new taxes. 


February 7th. 
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Anglo-Latvian Trade 
Negotiations in London 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT | 


A LATVIAN economic delegation has arrived in London this 
week, accompanied by the Latvian Minister to Britain, who 
had been called to Riga for preparatory consultations with 
his Government. 

It may be assumed that the main objective of the talks are 
problems arising out of the British Contraband Control and 
the question of Anglo-Latvian trade during the war. What 
Britain wants is, briefly, to maintain her commerce with the 
Baltic States and to prevent Germany from benefiting from 
it. Owing to Russian influence in Riga and Germany’s con- 
trol of the Baltic Sea, Latvia, like Lithuania and Estonia, is 
unable to prevent the passage through her territory of goods 
from other neutrals to the Reich. This accounts for the 
special attention devoted to Latvian ships in British Control 
ports, so that even those carrying cargoes for home consump- 
tion have to suffer long and costly delays. This imposes 
hardships on the Latvian economy, suffering already from 
the U-boat warfare and the general curtailment of trade. 

One of the tasks of the Latvian delegation, therefore, is to 
induce the British Government to modify the operation of 
the Contraband Control. There is no lack of sympathy in 
British quarters with the Latvian point of view, but as a 
preliminary, guarantees are expected that Germany will not 
obtain goods allowed into Latvia. The initiative as to these 
guarantees rests with the Government in Riga, but it has 
been suggested in London that a general export prohibition 
on certain commodities imported into Latvia might be useful. 

If agreement is reached, it may facilitate the solution of 
the complicated problem of ensuring direct trade exchanges 
between Britain and Latvia. Anglo-Latvian trade relations 
have changed radically since the outbreak of war. Before 
September, 1939, Britain’s trade balance with Latvia showed 
an import surplus. Now the German blockade has drastic- 
ally reduced Britain’s imports from all the Baltic States. 
British exports into that region have been reduced, too, but 
they now exceed the imports. There is an export surplus. 
But it is not financial payment Britain wants in wartime, 
but food and raw materials, and it is unsatisfactory that the 
considerable supplies of butter, bacon, meat, eggs, timber, 
hemp, flax and pulp, which formed the bulk of British im- 
ports from the Baltic, have almost ceased. It is to work out 
ways and means of securing an increase in mutual trade 
that the Latvian delegation has been invited to London. If 
imports from the Baltic should become unobtainable, then 
Britain may have to shift her exports to countries from 
which she can get essential commodities. 


Unsuccessful Appeal to Germany 


The Baltic States desire nothing better than a return to 
the former trade with Britain, for it was the diminution of 
British exports which caused not only a serious shortage of 
coal, cotton, herrings, metals and other necessities, but also 
of currency needed for purchases abroad. The matter de- 
pends mainly on Germany, whose ruthless blockade of the 
Baltic has paralysed trade with Britain. The realisation of 
this fact led to the postponement of the Anglo-Latvian talks 
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from the earlier date for which they were originally 
planned. 

When the British point of view became known in Riga, the 
Latvian Government put their case before the Germans, It 
was hoped that the latter might allow the Baltic nations g 
certain amount of trade with England, as they did in the 
case of Denmark, in order to ensure the existence of the smal] 
neutrals, from which the Reich could draw supplies. Latvian 
and Estonian spokesmen negotiated in Berlin for a consider- 
able time, but without result, Since, in the German view, 
the Baltic States do not depend on Britain and can obtain 
raw materials elsewhere, by which apparently they mean 
from Russia, the Nazi Government flatly refused to allow a 
single Latvian cargo to reach this country. 

Britain has already reduced the number of licences for 
trade with the Baltic States, and she is unlikely to deviate 
from her policy that exports have to be paid for with imports, 
Latvia, like Estonia and Lithuania, on the other hand, js 
unable to escape the German blockade in the Baltic. That js 
why there is the danger that trade between the two countries 
may come almost to a standstill. The same applies also to 
Lithuania and Estonia, whose commerce with Great Britain 
is equally in the balance. Various schemes will, however, be 
put forward to circumvent Germany—for instance, by ship- 
ping goods through Russia’s Black Sea ports and the 
Mediterranean—and it is the aim of the Anglo-Latvian nego- 
tiations to find a way out of the present stalemate. 


February 19th. 


Argentina's Market for 
British Goods 


{FROM A CORRESPONDENT | 


THe River Plate markets, especially the Argentine, at present 
afford a unique opportunity to Great Britain for the de- 
velopment of her export trade. Britain’s exceptional oppor- 
tunity in the Argentine arises mainly from the fact that, in 
exchange for recent large purchases by Britain and France 
of Argentine meat, grain, wool, hides, and other products, 
the Argentine Government’s policy is to maintain imports 
from the Allies at as high a level as possible; and at present 
relatively tew Argentine import permits are granted except 
for goods of British Empire and French origin. Moreover, 
Argentine trade with Germany has virtually disappeared, 
while the recent negotiations for a United States-Argentine 
trade agreement ended in failure, owing to the non-accept- 
ance by Argentina of a system of proposed United States 
import quotas upon certain products, notably linseed and 
tinned meats. Similar negotiations by the United States with 
Uruguay also proved abortive. Evidently, the representatives 
of the farming communities in the United States Congress 
were able to exert political pressure sufficiently strong to 
prevent the granting of any concessions which would facili- 
tate imports from the River Plate countries on a basis per- 
mitting of possible competition with home production. 


Britain’s Opportunity 

Apart from the increased cost and difficulties of sea trans- 
port, the chief factor militating against British export trade 
is price—a paramount consideration in the South American 
markets. In addition to the disadvantages in the long term 
for deliveries required by British manufacturers, Argentine 
importers complain that prices of British manufactures have 
risen to a level quite out of line with world prices—cotton 
piece-goods, for example, being on an average 80 per cent. 
dearer than before the war—so that booking of new orders 
in Argentina is very difficult. The danger is that Argentina 
mav be compelled to open her doors to cheaper goods from 
competitive countries. Also orders are already being increas 
ingly diverted to her home manufacturing industries, for 
manufacturers have made remarkable progress throughout 
South America generally over the past few years. Some irrita- 
tion has also been caused in Argentina by minor and appat- 
ently avoidable considerations connected with Britains 
recent purchase of 200,000 tons of meat, notably in rega 
to the allocation of export quotas as between the nationé 
refrigerating concerns and the private packers. 

The sharp rise in prices of British manufactured goods 
corresponds largely, of course, to the increased cost of raw 
material. With the full realisation, however, by both the 
British Government and manufacturers of the unprecedented 
opportunity afforded by the present reciprocal nature 0 
Anglo-Argentine trade, it is earnestly to be hoped that the 
closest attention will be paid to the question of ensuring 
adequate supplies of raw material to the industries catering 
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for our export trade to Argentina, and especially to the means 
of reducing prices of British goods to a level more in line 
with world prices. 

Since the outbreak of the present war the value of Argen- 
tine exports has shown a steady but by no means spectacular 
increase. Imports have risen to a less extent, thus improving 
the visible export surplus. The 1939-40 wheat and linseed 

ps have been very disappointing, but prices are consider- 
ably higher than a year ago. The maize crop, contrary to 

tions a month ago, now promises to be very good. 
The price of maize, however, depends to a considerable 
extent on the size of the Argentine crop, and hence values 
have fallen heavily. The Argentine economic outlook is 
better than it was a year ago, but the war and the difficulty 
in finding markets make the situation very uncertain. 


Increased Exports 


Argentine foreign trade in 1938 and 1939 was as 
follows : — 
(In pesos) 
Imports Exports Surplus 
1938 ... 1,460,887,797 1,400,452,807 Import 60,434,990 
1939 ... 1,338,332,419 1,570,226,299 Export 231,893,880 


Argentine exports usually increase towards the end of the 
year, but the rise now is appreciably greater than this time 
jast year. The increase in exports in the whole of 1939 as 
compared with 1938 was 169,773,492 pesos, or 12 per cent. 
Of this, wheat shipments alone accounted for 90,943,946 


s. 
The rise in the value of imports in the last four months 
of 1938 and 1939 was as follows. 
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In pesos) 1938 1939 
September ......... 118,420,971 114,847,776 
COURSE oss. ccccesss 109,226,334 109,137,041 
November ......... 116,573,469 117,449,076 
December ......... 134,897,489 142,503,763 


Reduced Imports from Britain 


Argentine imports from the United Kingdom have fallen 
off considerably as a result of the war, while the United 
States, despite her inability to reach a trading agreement 
with Argentina, has been the chief alternative source of supply. 

The following figures show in pesos the tariff values of 
Argentine imports from the United Kingdom since the out- 
break of war, with the corresponding figures for 1938 :— 

1938 


1939 
September ..........0. 20,221,432 22,336,217 
ee ee 19,973,223 12,597,347 
November ............ 22,165,448 15,658,062 
DCCEMENSE ....00000000- 24,579,728 19,898,265 


Argentine imports from the United States in the same 
periods are the following (in pesos) :— 
19 


38 1939 
SOMCCHMDES .....0cec05s 18,137,643 18,219,902 
SE x scicisrdcxunaws 14,396,274 18,205,020 
November ............ 19,630,101 19,349,503 
DOOCEMIGE onc cccccccce 19,538,373 28,898,809 


That the United Kingdom should lose some ground to the 
United States was almost inevitable. Among the articles 
now coming into Argentina from the United States which 
did not come from that country in the months immediately 
preceding the war are cotton yarns, tinplate and especially 
coal. The United Kingdom, however, is still supplying by far 
the greater part of Argentine imports of these products. 

February 3rd. 


Germany at War 


(An objective account of economic trends in the Reich compiled weekly by 
the editorial staff of The Economist from German and neutral sources.) 


THE preliminary results of the census of German popula- 
tion taken in May, 1939, show a considerable increase in 
Greater Germany’s population. Great Germany’s population 
(ie. the “ Old Reich,” Austria and the Sudetenland, exclud- 
ing Memel and Danzig) has grown as follows: — 

POPULATION 

(in thousands 

Average annual 


increase 
NT oe a on 68,546 iad 
ON ieee 73,139 316 
SN es sauicndcweens 76,443 413 
Re 79,364 522 


The total population of Greater Germany, including 
Memel and Danzig, Bohemia and Moravia, and the occupied 
Polish territory, is officially estimated at 108.5 millions. The 
actual “living room” of Germany in Central Europe has 
increased from 470,000 square kilometres, inhabited by 68.5 
million people, at the beginning of 1938 to 820,000 square 
kilometres, inhabited by 108.5 millions. The area has gone 
up by 72.9 per cent., while the population has increased by 
only 58.4 per cent. 

The increase in the population in certain parts of Central 
Germany exceeds the average increase by far—which reflects 
the creation of new industrial centres away from the frontiers. 
In Anhalt the increase amounted to 18.5 per cent., and in 
Braunschweig to 13.8 per cent. In Anhalt large aircraft fac- 
lories are situated, and in Braunschweig the Herman 
Goering Steel Works are being built, as well as the People’s 
Car Factory. 

+. * * 


Agriculture .—Field-Marshal Goering’s appeal to German 
farmers has again drawn attention to Germany’s agricultural 
Situation, in which the production and supply of fats is the 
Weakest point. One of the most important things is the 
supply of fertilisers, which was rationed at the beginning of 
the war to 75 per cent. of the consumption in 1938-39. This 
has now been increased to 100 per cent., and to 125 per cent. 
in Austria and the Sudetenland. The actual consumption of 
‘ttilisers in 1940 will probably reach 95 per cent. of the con- 
‘umption in 1938-39. Any decrease in fertiliser supplies 
would Probably have devastating effects. 
fre is a possibility that some imports of rock phos- 
Phates, which were almost wholly supplied before the war by 
neutral countries now inaccessible, will be secured by the 
tan-Russian Economic Agreement. During 1928-38 
~ Increased her share in the world production of rock 
Phosphates from 1 per cent. to 25 per cent. 


Agricultural labour has been secured by sending Poles to 
Germany, and by releasing a number of farmers from the 
Army. One very important wartime substitute for fats is 
sugar, and Germany seems to have got considerable supplies 
by the incorporation of Bohemia and Moravia, and Poland. 
These countries were sugar-exporting countries. The culti- 
vation of oilseeds in Germany is to be extended. 

Other home sources of fats in Germany are milk and pigs, 
and here farmers have the inducement of higher prices. By 
decree the price of butter is to be raised by 12.5 per cent. 
The price of milk has been increased by 8.3 per cent. 

Figures recently published claim that the milk output after 
the outbreak of the war has increased. This is, however, only 
partly true. It seems that farmers have supplied larger de- 
liveries to dairies by feeding less milk to cattle and pigs, and 
deliveries may further increase owing to the higher price. 
Rationing of the consumption of fresh milk and cheese has 
increased the supply of milk for the manufacture of butter; 
but without a considerable increase in dairy cows, this 
measure will remain a makeshift. 

Pigs are the second most important source of fats, and the 
latest census of the pig population in the Old Reich taken 
on December 3, 1939, shows an increase over the year of 5.3 
per cent. The results of the Old Reich census were as 
follows : — 

(In 1,000) In per cent. 
December 4, December 3, Increase (+) 


1938 1939 Decrease (—) 
NE sci dacvesnxcee 23,570 24,830 1 
Pigs for slaughter : 
Over 6 months old ... 7,660 7,650 — 0:2 
8 weeks to6 months old 9,690 10,380 7:2 
Under 8 weeks old ... 4,380 4,954 +13-1 
Mio ckaaecakesecsasciacs 1,840 1,846 4+- 0-3 


There is thus only a small increase in sows, but the in- 
crease of pigs under eight weeks old is very considerable and 
indicates that pig breeding will further advance during the 
year. The general principle adopted after the beginning of 
the war is to lengthen the fattening periods of pigs in order 
to increase the production of fat for lard. The total pig popu- 
lation of Greater Germany amounted on December 4, 1939, 
to 28.6 millions. 

How far the occupied territory of Poland will contribute 
to agricultural production in 1940-41 cannot be estimated. 
At present the German compulsory agricultural organisation 
is being rapidly built up in Poland. But the destruction of 
farms and livestock; the interruption of winter sowing; and 
the extensive resettlement of peasants—all these will 
undoubtedly reduce Polish production during 1940. 
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Books and Publications 


Shorter Notices 


*“* World Wheat Planning.’’ By Paul de Hevesy. (London). 
H. Milford. 909 pages. 38s. net. 

The purpose of this monumental work is to convince the 
world of the necessity and feasibility of some form of control 
over world wheat supplies which shall ensure a stable price 
for wheat. The plan which is here put forward resembles the 
International Sugar Agreement; wheat exporting countries 
should limit their exports to Europe to that amount which 
the European Governments consider desirable and this 
regulation should be achieved by an International Wheat 
Council in London, who would issue negotiable export 
certificates to countries on the basis of their exports in past 
years. Some such scheme may yet be formed, but it will not 
be until European peace has once again been established. The 
chief immediate interest of this book lies in the sections 
dealing with wheat policies in 47 countries, with import 
duties and trade regulations—a comprehensive collection of 
facts relating to wheat and its trade in the interval between 
two wars. 


‘*‘A History of Investment Trusts in Dundee, 1873-1938.” 
By J. C. Gilbert. P.S. King. 144 pages. 6s. 

Mr Gilbert finds the beginnings of the investment trust 
movement of Dundee in the almost coincidental discovery 
by a group of local business men that the wide margin 
between United States and British interest rates in the two 
decades after the American Civil War provided a unique 
opportunity to invest profits made in the expanding jute in- 
dustry. He then deals with each group of trusts chronologi- 
cally in three well-known periods, the pre-Baring, pre-war 
and post-war eras. Much of the material is drawn from 
company reports and proceedings. The result is an extremely 
valuable compilation of data, but an expansion of the intro- 
duction on the functions and developments of the trusts 
would have been welcome. The effect of the trusts on local 
investment habits, the rdle of the legal profession and 


To Plan or Not to Plan? 


WORLD WHEAT PLANNING 
AND ECONOMIC 
PLANNING IN GENERAL 


PAUL DE HEVESY 
38]- net 


This book deals with the economic and political 
aspects of the wheat problem, and offers a 
detailed scheme for its solution. The factual 
data alone make it what might be called an en- 
cyclopedia of wheat —the only one in existence. 


Having started with the question of wheat, 
the author is led to embark on a stimulat- 
ing discussion of the greatest issue of our 
time—the desirability of State Planning in 
all fields that involve goods and services. 
The ways and means of planning in differ- 
ent countries are investigated, the resultant 
survey cannot but be of high importance 
to all who are concerned about the condi- 
tions of our day and interested in the new 
world order which will emerge from them. 
The book should be read not only by 
politicians and economists, but by all 
intelligent citizens. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 














accountants in trust formation and the influence of tradition 
on investment policy are all mentioned, but in the light of 
current local investment problems they could well hay. 
been developed. 


“Rapport sur le Commerce et I’Industrie de la Suisse en 
1938.”’ Published by the Swiss Federation of 
Commerce and Industry, Bérsenstrasse 17, Zurich, 
198 pages. Price 5 Swiss francs, plus postage, 
Available in French or German. 


The present edition of this useful and authoritative guide 
to the Swiss economy maintains a standard that was already 
high. The value of the statistical tables which form ap 
important part of the commentary on the course of industry 
and trade is considerably enhanced by the introduction, jn 
which the formative influences of the year’s business ar 
surveyed and comparisons drawn with former years. The 
study is rounded off by a number of specialist reports on 
different branches of activity, including insurance, bank. 
ing, traffic and electric power development. 


Books Received 


A Hundred Years of Economic Development. 
and A. G. Pool. (London) Duckworth. 


By G. P. Jones 
420 pages. 185, 


net. 
Financial Questions in United States Foreign Policy. By J. W. 
Gantenbein. (London) H. Milford. 264 pages. 21s. net. 
War Begins at Home. By Mass Observation. Editors, 
T. Harrisson and C. Madge. (London) Chatto and Windus, 
425 pages. 9s. 6d. net. 


The Naval Role in Modern Warfare. By Admiral Sir H. 
Richmond. Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs No. 26, 
(Oxford) Clarendon Press. 32 pages. 3d. net. 


Food in Wartime. By C. Smith. (London) Fabian Society. 20 
pages. 2d. net. 







OXFORD PAMPHLETS 
ON WORLD AFFAIRS 


3d. net each 


This series of pamphlets was launched 
in July last. Up to the present 
over a million copies of 26 titles 
have been sold. 

























One of the latest additions, No. 25, 1s 


PAYING FOR THE WAR 


by 
GEOFFREY CROWTHER 


_.. an excellent outline, clear and in- 
formative, for a War Budget, and it well 
deserves to be widely studied . . .”’—Times 






Mr. Crowther is author also of No. 23 
—THE SINEWS OF WAR 















Ask you 


your bookseller to keep 
informed of future additions. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


The Free Market in Sterling 


HE decision taken at the outbreak of the war to subject 

the sterling exchange market to control and to restrict 
the types of transactions allowed to proceed through the 
official channels made it inevitable that an unofficial market 
in sterling would emerge. It has been the unfailing destiny 
of every scheme of exchange control to bring into being an 
unofficial market. The type of control has decided whether 
that progeny was to be a subterranean “ black” market, 
operations in which had a criminal taint, or whether 
it was to be a perfectly legitimate and recognised free 
market. If the control attempted to be inclusive and banned 
all conversion of the domestic into foreign currency except 
through the official channel, the unofficial market would be 
of the “ black ” variety. But if, as in the case of the sterling 
control, it was a partial control which made no attempt to 
immobilise foreign capital invested in the country but 
merely specified certain transactions that should have the 
benefit of the official rates and left certain others free to be 
transacted outside, these transactions constituted a free 
market officially acknowledged and tolerated. That is the 
first feature of the free market in sterling that should be 
stressed. It is a market in which it is legally permissible to 
deal within the framework of the Defence Regulations de- 
fining our exchange control. It would only become a 
“black” market if the exchange control were to become a 
more all-embracing piece of machinery than it is—if, for 
example, it involved the blocking of foreign assets in ster- 
ling, and forbade the transfer of any sterling from resident 
to non-resident accounts. This aspect of the position will 
stand out more clearly when we discuss the various channels 
through which that free market in sterling is fed. 

In the first place, it will be well to recall that under the 
Defence Regulations no resident in this country may obtain 
foreign exchange except through an authorised dealer who 
in his turn must deal, in the case of the currencies specified 
in the Regulations, with the Bank of England. At the same 
time, every resident holder or recipient of all important 
foreign currencies is bound under the Regulations to sell 
these to the authorities at the rates fixed by them. Except 
for a few isolated and unimportant instances, the free 
market in sterling is therefore barred to British institutions. 
It exists only in foreign centres, and is open only to 
foreigners who either have sterling to offer or who wish to 
acquire it. The former must utilise the free market if the 
conversion of their sterling into the foreign currency they 
require is not allowed to go through the official market. 
The latter, who have to acquire sterling, are always at 
liberty to do so through the official market, but will quite 
understandably use the free market if the rates quoted there 
are more favourable than those fixed by the British 
authorities. 

The flow of sterling which reaches the free market may 
be subdivided into three main streams. First, in order of 
seniority, though not of importance, are the pre-war hold- 
Ings of sterling belonging to foreigners. The second, and 

¥ far the most important, is the sterling which is trans- 
ferred from domestic to foreign accounts in British banks 
after completing the formalities of Form E.1. Thirdly, 
there was, in the early days, the sterling reaching the free 
market through loopholes in the Dominion and Colonial 
Sctors of the Empire exchange scheme. This last is a 
steadily diminishing stream and is now negligible. 
‘t arose from the difficulties encountered in apply- 
ing exchange control in countries which are not exchange- 


conscious, possess no developed exchange market and 
make all their remittances to foreign countries through 
sterling. Such remittances, effected by parallel instructions 
to their foreign correspondents and to their London 
bankers, continued for some time after the inception of 
the control scheme and thus fed the supplies of sterling 
available in foreign centres. But the net around the Empire 
exchange control scheme is gradually tightening, as may 
be gauged from the recent restrictions placed on the con- 
version of sterling into rupees. Equally diminishing in im- 
portance is the first source of sterling offered in the free 
market, namely, the pre-war holdings of non-residents. 
Foreigners have been at perfect liberty to sell their sterling 
investments and to dispose of the proceeds and of their 
other liquid sterling assets in the free market. Such sales 
may have reached some importance in the early weeks of 
the war, but their strength is steadily waning and as a 
factor in the exchange situation this may be regarded as a 
spent force. 

This leaves the transfers of sterling to foreign account 
through Form E.1 as by far the most important source 
of supply for the free market. It is important not merely 
on the ground of the relative volume of business which it 
creates, but because the formalities attaching to the trans- 
fers of sterling to foreign accounts may be said to symbolise 
the official acknowledgment of the free market, the autho- 
rities knowing full well that the funds which they allow 
to be transferred by way of Form E.1 will sooner or later 
be offered in the free exchange market. It is difficult to 
classify the thousand and one types of transactions which 
are allowed under Form E.1 procedure. The most impor- 
tant class of payments effected in this manner are those for 
goods imported into this country and invoiced in sterling. 
Next in order of importance are interest payments on 
foreign capital invested here in shares, mortgages, busi- 
ness participations and the like. The other payments of 
sterling made in this manner defy further classification. 
They may include such diverse transactions as the pay- 
ments of claims on insurance policies with British com- 
panies taken out by non-residents and the payments of 
legacies to beneficiaries in foreign countries. 

The grant of E.1 facilities for making payments to non- 
residents has gradually become more restricted. There 
have been three stages in this development. During the 
first three months of the war the greatest latitude was 
shown in authorising transfers of sterling to non-resident 
accounts. The authorised banks were expected to satisfy 
themselves that the purposes for which application was 
made did not contravene the Defence Regulations, and 
this wholly negative injunction made for considerable 
laxity in a part of the exchange control scheme over which 
the authorities at the time had no direct supervision, since 
the applications covered by Form E.1 were dealt with on 
the sole initiative of the authorised banks. At the beginning 
of last December the authorised banks were requested to 
exercise greater discrimination in granting permits for 
transfers of sterling to non-resident accounts and to demand 
documentary evidence of the specific transactions for which 
such permits were required by their clients. On January 
8th of this year the position was clarified by bringing the 
procedure for transferring sterling through Form E.1 into 
line with that for converting sterling into a foreign cur- 
rency through Form E. The purposes for which such 
transfers were to be allowed were specifically stated, and, 
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as in the case of Form E, all permits granted in respect of 
Form E.1 have since January 8th last been subject to the 
ultimate approval of the Bank of England. By placing 
applications for the transfer of sterling from resident to 
non-resident accounts on exactly the same footing as appli- 
cations for the conversion of sterling into a foreign cur- 
rency, the structure of exchange control was considerably 
strengthened. By substituting positive instructions as to 
what might be allowed under Form E.1 for the earlier 
negative injunctions, the flow of sterling reaching the free 
market has undoubtedly been reduced. 

Having classified the various channels through which 
sterling reaches the free market, let uS turn our attention 
to the demand for sterling in that market. There is no 
difficulty about this aspect of the problem. Any non- 
resident having to remit funds to this country is at perfect 
liberty to acquire the sterling in question in the free 
market. He will do so if the rates quoted make it worth 
his while to use these unofficial channels. The foreign 
exchange markets outside the British and French Empires, 
when dealing in sterling, are exclusively concerned with 
the free market. There is at present no mechanism extend- 


ing to these foreign centres a representation of the official 
market. If goods bought from Great Britain are invoiceg 
in sterling there is, under the existing exchange contro] 
no compulsion on the foreign importer to obtain his 
sterling in the official market. If sterling is quoted more 
cheaply in the free than in the official market, he yilj 
naturally cover his requirements in the free market, remit. 
ting the sterling to this country through the usual banking 
channels. Despite the spread between rates in the free and 
official markets, sterling is still a completely homogeneoys 
currency. There is nothing to distinguish sterling bought 
in the official and unofficial markets. It follows that the 
exchange control, as it is at present worked, namely as an 
exchange control pure and simple, and without involving 
a control of export trade and of its proceeds, creates q 
highly elastic demand for sterling in the free markets, 
With this description of the various channels leading to 
and from the free market we shall be in a better position 
to appreciate both its past behaviour and its present com- 
parative importance. To these aspects of the subject and 
to such questions as the significance and desirability of a 
tolerated free market we propose to turn next week. 


Tin Shares and the Quota 


ARLY last December the speculative boom in com- 

modities (which distinguished the United States’ 
reaction to the war) performed a signal feat. It induced 
those responsible for the management of the Buffer Pool 
which means, in effect, the tin market—to free the price 
of the metal, which had been previously pegged at the 
upper limit of £230 per ton under the buffer pool scheme. 
The current London price of £244 17s. 6d. is still well 
above this datum line, but the period of real excitement 
—in which tin prices were driven above £270—proved to 
be quite short. The dearth of supplies, which American 
buyers feared, has been shown to lack a solid basis of fact 
or probability. In London the tin share market refused to 
react excitedly in tune with the commodity, and to all 
appearances it regards tin above the Buffer Pool selling 
price without enthusiasm. 

One reason for this indifference is doubtless to be found 
in next Monday’s quota decision. As last year’s experience 
showed, tin is now passing through times of violent con- 
trasts. Quota releases in 1939 ranged between 40 and 120 
per cent. and no fewer than seven different decisions were 
taken between September Ist and the end of the year. It 
was fortunate that individual companies were able to release 
their mine stocks as these quota changes were announced, 
for otherwise the rapid increase of physical supplies to 
satisfy higher quotas would not have been possible. The 
combination of rising output and prices last year will make 
1939 a better year for most companies than 1938, though 
probably not so good as 1937. Last year’s world tin pro- 
duction of 183,700 tons compares, in fact, most closely 
with output in 1936, but average London prices of the 








To Overseas Readers 


Overseas readers may find that, in the disturbed conditions 
of wartime, The Economist does not reach them quickly 
enough, or that they require more detailed information on 
individual markets or special topics than can be compressed 
within the limited space permitted by the necessity to 
economise paper. 


The attention of our readers is therefore drawn to The 
Economist’s Intelligence Branch which is prepared to meet 
the need for a rapid and objective appraisal of commodity 
markets, industrial prospects, political factors and other 
topics of vital concern to the business man. These special 
services consist of regular cables or mail reports, or both. 
They are designed to meet individual requirements and 
are confidential and exclusive to each client. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the 


Intelligence Branch, THE ECONOMIST 
8 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 





metal were appreciably higher at {226.3 against {204.6 a 
ton. Before shareholders in Malayan companies use these 
figures, however, they should recall that Malayan exports 
last year were substantially lower than in 1936. As a broad 
indication of how representative tin companies have fared 
in last year’s rapidly changing conditions, the accompany- 
ing table shows their profits in 1939, as disclosed in mining 
returns from the end of their previous financial year. 
Secondly, as a rough measure of the money value to these 
companies of a given rate of profit per ton of concentrates, 
we show the amount represented by a margin of {10 per 
ton on outputs required by an international quota of 80 to 
85 per cent. for a full year. It should be recalled that after 
allowing for smelting charges a profit of £10 per ton of 
concentrates would correspond to about £16% per ton of 
metal. 

It is now desirable to link these figures and calculations 
to the current expectations of the tin share market. In 
assessing the prospects for 1940, few observers are pre- 
pared to look further than the first half of the year, but a 
review of the known or likely factors affecting the full year 
is not really ruled out. Let us first take consumption, as a 
guide to quota possibilities. Tin is not primarily an arma- 
ments metal, but its uses are so widely spread that a high 
level of consumption in wartime is to be expected. Esti- 
mated world absorption reached its highest level in 1937 
at 199,100 tons, comfortably beating the previous record of 
183,600 tons in 1929. An absorption in 1940 of 190,000 to 
200,000 tons can therefore be taken as a reasonable basis 
for discussion. If it is assumed that wartime requirements 
justify an addition to stocks of 5,000 to 10,000 tons, and 
if the output of the countries outside the international 
scheme is put at 30,000 tons, it would follow that an output 
of 165,000 to 180,000 tons would be wanted from the 
signatory countries. In other words, an average quota of the 
order of 85 per cent. (which would actually imply a pr0- 
duction of about 178,000 tons) would be called for 
1940. Each 5-point rise in the international quota means 
about 10,000 tons of additional supplies in a full year; 
hence it is obvious that if the average quota were to be 
kept at the high levels of 1936 or 1937, of 92} per cent. 
and 1074 per cent. respectively, either a big increase 
consumption or in stocks would be implied. This conclusion 
is reinforced by the fact that standard tonnages have been 
increased since 1937. Meanwhile it is beyond question that 
the current international quota of 120 per cent., which 
was introduced to cope with a temporary shortage of 
supplies, cannot be maintained and a reduction of the rate 
to 90 per cent. and possibly 80 per cent. for the second 
quarter of the year is being discussed in anticipation of the 
Committee’s meeting on Monday next. Moreover, it has 
to be emphasised that increases in consumption or st 
—or a deliberate policy of building up reserves—will 
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TIN COMPANIES’ PROFITS, ASSESSMENTS AND PROFITS FACTORS 














510 Mine Profit$ Ordinary so i 
~ reone ea a in Shares, Dividends, years Share Prices 
‘ Stan- perton| 1937§ ending in 
Company Year dard | Amount oa 
(and Denomination) ends Assess-| 690, o¢ Mths. ie and - 
ment aes to eee . : 
Stan- , | a Gross . Aug. 16,| Dec. 6, | Feb. 22, 
7 dardt Pee. | 493g | 1939 | Earnings jpjiy | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | “1939” “1939 | 1940 
| | | | 
Tons £ Set £ ciel ®& % 
Ampat Tian (4/—) o.ccccccecccceee | Dec. 31 1,556 9,350 12 25,425 | 68,231 19,139 14,6872) 8 | Nil | eae, 3/9 5/6 5/3 
Kampong Lanjut (£1)......... | Mar. 31 1,482 8,900 y 8,196 66,759 | 56,306 37,500 | 1210 20 210 (b) pad ‘en 
Kamunting (5/—)..........200006+ | June 30 3,251 | 19,500 6 53,973 | 146,191 | 137,684 | 112,851g° 2212} 16 | 5 8/112} 13/- 11/3 
Kuala Kampar (10/-) ......... Mar. 31 1,784 | 10,700 9 12,494 33,110 | 81,586 | 73,125 12!o; 10 123 as ake Md 
Larut Tin Fields (5/—) ......... | Dec. 31 1,395 8,350 12 22,980 61,087 | 89,113 60,000 10h | 2loh Tlo eee 8/3 8/3 
Malayan Tin Dredging (5/—) June 30 2,580 | 15,500 6 9,807 | 82,547 | 186,851 | 185,000 | 9212} 65 | 10 | 26/1012, 38/9x 35/- 
Southern Kinta Consol. (5/-) Mar. 31 5,855 | 35,150 | a 98,334 | 219,768 210,494 198,350g 30° Ls 10: | 10/9 16/- 15/- 
Southern Malayan Tin (5/-).. June 30 4,638 27,850 | 6 27,344 | 119,413 | 251,595 | 248,687 | 5712 | 3834 Tilo} 16/3 27/6x | 25/- 
Bangrin (£1) enoetecenssoseeccoss Dec. 31 1,011 6,550d| 12 65,191 | 69,133 46,112 | 45,000 | 15 10 Se | 17/6 23/11e 21/3 
Siamese Tin Synd. (5/—) ...... | Dec. 31 2,601 16,900d) 12 97,499 151,735 | 125,120 | 97,500 65 | 40 40e | 20/6 27/6 26/6 
Amal. Tin of Nigeria (5/-)(f) | Mar. 31 7,986 55,900¢ 9 173,262 | 405,980 ees oes eve Tloj 5/- 9/- 8/41lo 
* Concentrates, to which domestic quotas apply. t £10 profit per ton of concentrates, on a year’s production at 60 per cent. actual of standard 
assessments (representing 80-85 per cent. international quota) for Malayan companies. + From quarterly or monthly returns. _ § Or financial 
year ending in 19 37. (a) Net. (6) 16/— on Feb. 2, 1939. (c) Based on 70 per cent. actual of standard. (d) Based on 65 per cent. actual 
of standard. (e) Interims on account of 1939 or 1938-39. (f) First public accounts not yet issued. — (g) Net div. (h) On old capital, since halved. 
(i) All except 2!2 per cent. on new capital of £962,000. (j) Interim on account of 1939-40. 


ee 


required if the average releases of the first half of the 
year (on either of the possible hypotheses for the second 
quarter) were to be sustained throughout 1940. On the 
output side, therefore, the activity of the first six months 
of war is unlikely to be maintained throughout the year. 

What of tin prices? The freak level of £272 6s. to which 
tin soared after the peg was removed in December, 1939, 
was quickly followed by a reaction towards the £240 level. 
There has been considerable recovery, however, from this 
year’s low level of £231 15s., for export licences have been 
granted more freely, and hence the pressure upon prices 
previously caused by large arrivals from Bolivia has been 
relaxed. The current London spot price of £244 17s. 6d. 
is comfortably clear of the pegged price of £230, which 
can be considered, for present purposes, as a minimum 
below which the price could not fall—for it is surmised 
that the buffer pool now has ample cash resources which 
would be applied, if necessary, to support the market. It 
would be venturesome to suggest an average quotation for 
the whole year, but it would be surprising indeed if the tin 
price level were not comfortably above the average of 
{223 10s. for the two optimum E.P.T. years, 1936 and 
1937. So far, this year, the London price has not remained 
below £240 for any length of time. 

More hazardous even than the course of output and 
prices is an estimate of the trend of costs. Even an indi- 
vidual company’s costs, expressed per ton of concentrates, 
may fluctuate very widely from year to year without bear- 
ing any simple relationship to quota changes. To quote 
an example, drawn at random, Ayer Hitam showed 
costs per ton of £53 in 1935-36 and of £21 in 1937-38. 
Costs are, in fact, determined by a complex of factors. 
Much depends, for example, on the policy of the com- 
panies concerned in building up mine stocks, which in the 
case of Malayan companies are permitted to reach one- 
sixth of their annual assessments, Again, output may be 
imcreased and costs reduced by the purchase of export 
rights, and, above all, it is open to the individual com- 
pany so to direct its dredging operations that costs will 
be mainly, and arbitrarily, determined by the value 
of the ground which is worked. General fluctuations 
I costs, however, are associated with major changes 
in the output of tin, and it must be broadly true 
that the comparatively high rate of production under 
current quotas has implied a satisfactory level of costs. 
Mining companies are not vulnerable to rising wartime 

bour costs in the same degree as British industrial 
concerns, but the effective addition to profits resulting from 
the recent rise in the price of tin must be discounted by 
higher freight and insurance charges, which over the past 
year have risen roughly by £5 per ton of metal. 

The resultant of these three factors—output, prices and 
costs—is on balance favourable to British tin companies. 

tput promises to attain a rate sufficiently high to ensure 
‘conomic working, though not so high that the possibility 
of strain upon capacity should arise. But among the three 
actors probably the greatest advantage lies with prices. 

Cre is a special bearing for Malayan companies in this 
conclusion. The bulk of Straits tin finds its market in the 


United States, and it recently commanded a substantial 
premium owing to the shortage of supplies. The price 
differential has since vanished, but there are those who 
argue that British economic interests will best be served 
by the maintenance of dollar prices for tin (and rubber) 
at the highest practicable and expedient level. This is not 
the place to discuss the marketing problems which might 
arise if this policy were to be followed, but it is legitimate 
to point to the special interests of the Malayan companies 
in the question. Not all the advantages to which we have 
referred will rest with the shareholder, for if the London 
metal price remains within the limits of, say, £240-£250 
the question of E.P.T. will arise. Already, in fact, a certain 
amount of inquiry for the shares of companies (such as 
Petaling) registered in the F.M.S., and therefore not 
subject to E.P.T., has been reported. On a short period 
view, moreover, the date of an individual company’s 
accounts is of some importance owing to the special pro- 
duction conditions of the last quarter of 1939. In par- 
ticular, the Malayan domestic quota for that quarter in- 
cludes a “ spread-over ” from the previous three months, 
which will inflate production and profits. As for current tin 
share prices, it is characteristic that they, together with 
other commodity shares, have shown little of the exuberance 
which was forecast before war started. On the present facts 
of the tin position, such restraint is praiseworthy, and unless 
a more positive lead from the trend of consumption or the 
price of the metal is provided, tin shares seem cast for a 
minor market rdéle. Such feads can hardly be forthcoming 
in the next few months, but the later stages of the war 
might tell a different story. 
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Dealings in Dissented 4}’s.—The stalemate in the 
money and discount situation has been somewhat enlivened 
this week by the development of fairly active dealings in 
dissented 44 per cent. Conversion stock. The earlier 
restrictions on money market operations in the stock have 
disappeared now that the outcome of the conversion opera- 
tion is finally settled. Neither the discount market nor the 
banks held any dissented stock, the whole of their holdings 
having been converted. A small part of the £100 millions 
odd of dissented stock has, however, been finding its way 
into the market from private investors’ holdings. Most of 
the money market operations in this stock have been made 
on an ex-coupon basis, the capital sum being discounted 
at 145 to 14 per cent. to maturity. This range of rates 
accords roughly with the quotations for four to five months’ 
bills current in the market. The price of 1013 cum the 
last coupon is also in approximate alignment with discount 
rates and would only appeal to an institutional buyer in 
a position to recover tax. Discount houses have largely 
acted as intermediaries in such business. Their own par- 
ticipation in the holding of dissented stock continues to 
be discouraged by the clearing banks’ decision to charge 
1} per cent. for money secured by such collateral. The 
banks themselves are, however, good buyers of the dis- 
sented stock, which they are taking for the most part ex- 
coupon, just as they would discount a bill of exchange. 
The houses which have bought the stock cum coupon at 
101% are, in fact, prepared to make an immediate loss of 
4s. 43d. per cent. on the transaction (since the total 
receipts less tax on July Ist next will amount to 
£101 8s. 13d. as compared with the purchase price of 
£101 12s. 6d.), in anticipation of recovering the tax of 
16s. 103d. per cent. at some future date. 


* * * 


Tightening the Exchange Control.—The January 
overseas trade figures and the decision to begin the mobi- 
lisation of dollar securities held by British investors have 
each in their way focused attention on the problem of 
exchange control and have certainly led to hopes if not 
expectations of some further tightening in that control. 
The sharp increase in the adverse visible balance of trade 
in itself indicates a drain on our exchange resources which 
should call for the most rigorous application of exchange 
control technique. The calling up of the first batch of 
dollar securities is the first specific attempt made to fill 
the breach thus being made in our exchange resources. It 
is to be hoped that the authorities will not regard these 
and the other foreign securities registered with the Bank of 
England as a first line of defence. They pay for their keep 
and are likely to improve with keeping. But before sacrific- 
ing any part of our defensive system further efforts should 
obviously be made to close up every feasible loophole in 
the exchange control. The biggest of these loopholes is 
that through which the proceeds of British export trade 
can and do by-pass the country’s centralised reserves. 
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Dominion Maturities in 1940.—The volume of 
optional redemptions on Dominion loans which begin to 
operate during the current year should give a mos 
useful lever to those in charge of Imperial monetary 
policy. It is evident that under war conditions there yill 
be a tendency for the Dominions and Colonies to accumy. 
late large London balances. Britain’s increasingly passive 
balance with such countries as the United States will to 
some extent be neutralised by Empire exports of gold, 
rubber, tin, wool and other primary commodities. These 
exports will in their turn find some of their counterpan 
in an increase of Empire sterling assets. Many reasons 
could be pleaded for using a part of these accumulating 
liquid assets in reducing the long-term debts owing by 
the Empire countries concerned to British bondholders. 
In the first place it would tend to avoid an unwieldy in- 
flation of Empire assets necessarily employed in the short- 
term market. Secondly, it would liberate these resources 
and make them available for investment by the present 
holders of the maturing bonds in the future War loans of 
the British Government. Finally, it would provide an ex- 
cellent opportunity for certain Dominions which have in 
the past been inclined to over-borrow in the extemal 
markets to replace overseas by domestic debt. 


* * * 


Canada has a {19,300,000 loan bearing interest at 4 
per cent., whose repayment on or after October Ist next 
would appreciably ease the exchange situation. A 5 per 
cent. South African loan of {7,900,000 may be redeemed 
after July 1st next, and would, if repaid, take up part of 
the large resources which South African gold exports are 
building up in the London market. There are various 
Australian Commonwealth and State maturities totalling 
over {44,000,000 of which part at least could be repaid 
and replaced by domestic borrowing. There is admittedly 
a strong case for using the good export years that seem 
to lie ahead in order to build up Australia’s London 
funds. But that process is now in full swing and will un- 
doubtedly reach the point at which the alternative policy 
of repaying maturing long-term obligations will have much 
to commend it. The unofficial ban on conversion opera- 
tions in the London market applies to municipal and 
dominion stocks alike and may be used by our authorities 
in order to spur the borrowers to exercise their option 
to repay rather than allow loans to run on at a compara- 
tively high rate of interest. 


* * * 


J. P. Morgan and Company Inc.—The New York 
banking firm of J. P. Morgan and Company have given 
notice to the Superintendent of Banks of the State of New 
York of their intention to incorporate the business as from 
April 1st next under the name of J. P. Morgan and Com- 
pany Inc. All the members of the present firm will become 
directors and officers of the new institution, which will have 
a paid-up capital of $20 millions and reserves of $20 
millions. The official statement on the coming change 
says that the adoption of corporate form “has been 
determined upon . . . in order to perpetuate the business 
and to broaden its usefulness.” The only changes in the 
continuity of the business under its new guise will be those 
called for by the laws of the State of New York relating 
to trust companies. The deposit banking business of the 
firm will continue as before. In this connection it may be 
relevant to note that the firm of Drexel and Company which 
has been a constituent part of the Morgan concern since 
1871 will nominally sever its connection and embark as 
separate firm under the same name on a general securitis 
and underwriting business, transferring its deposit banking 
business to J. P. Morgan and Company Inc. The latter firm 
will maintain its interests in Morgan Grenfell and Com 
pany, Ltd., of London, and Morgan and Company of Paris. 
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The First Victim.—The Defence (Finance) Regula- 
tions claimed their first victim this week. A British subject, 
normally resident overseas for six months of the year, failed 
to declare and offer for sale to the authorities a holding of 
some $23,400. The plea of the defendant was that the dollars 
were earmarked to meet certain liabilities in the Bahamas. 
It failed, and a fine of £100 with £20 costs was imposed 
for this breach of the regulations. Certain cross checks 
operated by the authorities suggest that the extent of 
evasion of the Regulations demanding the sale or declara- 
tion of various foreign assets of residents has been com- 
mendably small. Nevertheless, this first penalty imposed 
for infringement of the Regulations should have a salutary 
effect in prompting other potential evaders to repent and 
make immediate amends. British regulations have a habit 
of appearing much looser and more slipshod than their 
Continental counterparts cast in some totalitarian mould; 
but in practice they can work with surprising efficacy. 


* * * 


Swiss Bank Corporation.—A further fall in deposits 
is shown in the balance sheet of the Swiss Bank Corpora- 
tion on December 31, 1939. The total decline amounts to 
nearly S.Frs. 79 millions, of which the greater part is 
accounted for by time deposits which have fallen from 
§.Frs. 199.4 millions to S.Frs. 146.9 millions. Cash, too, 
shows a big drop from S.Frs. 463.1 millions to S.Frs. 
226.7 millions, the fall in cash and deposits probably 
being largely due to the hoarding of banknotes by 
the population after the outbreak of war. In the 
bank’s report mention is made of the difficult fin- 
ancial situation in which the Federal Government at 
present finds itself. ‘The effect on the export industries of 
the proposed heavy taxation is regarded with misgiving, 
and the drastic curtailment of all unessential public expea- 
dire is urged. Apart from this factor, Switzerland last 
year had a period of fairly satisfactory trade, and the great 
increase in imports and in domestic trade in the latter 
part of the year required substantial banking facilities. 
Nevertheless, the bank’s net profits fell by nearly 
§.Frs, 860,000, part of which may be due to the inter- 
ference with business caused by the mobilisation of more 
than half the male members of the staff, and the dividend 
is consequently reduced from 5 to 44 per cent. 
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Irish Banks’ Returns.—The returns for the banks 
operating in Eire for the December quarter, published 
by the Currency Commission, are as follows :— 


(£7000) ; 
December Quarter, 1939 
Dec. ale a i 
Quarter, Quarter, | | 
1938 1939 | In Eire = Total 
| | } . 
i } | 
Liabilities :— | | 
Capital, reserves, etc. ......... 17,506 | 17,511 10,348 | 7,178 | 17,562 
Notes in circulation ......... | 9,154 | 5,214] 4,528 | 9,742 


Current deposit and other | 
accounts 


9,037 | 
| | | i 
| 156,764 | 119,288 | 42,740 | 162,028 


Other liabilities ............... 5,864 | 5,531 | 3,713) 1,980 | 5,693 
I te 189,417 | 188,960 | 138,564 | 56,426 | 194,990 
Assets :-— | | 
Cash & balances with London | | 
agents and other banks ... 17,716 | 14,177 | 6,799 | 12,547 | 19,346 
Money at calland short notice | 8,905 | 7,585 | 1| 8,657 | 8,658 
Mee cci te csosisacdacetvecsics | 8,133 | 8,489 | 6,886 | 1,388 | 8,274 
Loans and advances ......... | 72,201 | 72,518 | 47,539 | 24,802 | 72,341 
Investments :— | | 
(a) Government ........... | 67,554 | 67,753 | 4,287 | 63,893 | 68,180 
ON a ccnthccacenianncds 9,360 | 10,244 | 4,119 | 5,952 | 10,071 
GE iiicinnnsciccsrnnies | 8,546 | 8,391 | 3,310) 4,607| 8,117 


Total 


Excess of assets outside Eire over | 
liabilities outside Eire ......... 61,387 | 61,357 


The results disclosed are very satisfactory, particularly 
the expansion in the volume of net sterling assets, 
which indicates that the balance of payments has 
again become favourable. This is the result of the 
rise in prices of agricultural exports, which may be 
expected to continue during the war. Many invisible 
exports have shown signs of being reduced and the 
stimulation of agricultural exports is vitally important 
if equilibrium in the balance of payments is to be 
maintained. Both deposits and investments have in- 
creased and the steady figure for loans and advances 
conceals muck new borrowing, as many old loans 
have been repaid. That the banks have taken steps to 
increase their liquidity appears from the holding of cash. 
It will be observed that the total “quick” assets held 
by the banks amounts to £36,278,000, which represents 
less than 20 per cent. of their liabilities. The difference 
between the British and Irish banks in this respect is 
caused by the fact that the latter do not include Treasury 
bills among their assets. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


IN spite of the tremendous transfers 


week is reduced to £60 millions—an 


The fresh bout of weakness in the 


of tax money, conditions in the money indication of how fast revenue is silver market, which occurred on 
market have remained easy. The banks coming in. Wednesday and Thursday, is due to 
have been good buyers of all maturi- * the fact that the Advisory Council 
ties up to May at 1 per cent., and as The chief movement in the Bank of the Federal Reserve System has 







the market again obtained a fairly big 
allotment quota at last week’s Treasury 
tender—amounting to 47 per cent. 
against 48 per cent.—more business 
has been done. The average rate of 
discount at the tender was virtually 
unaltered at £1 Os. 6.15d. per cent., 
and other discount rates consequently 
remain the same. The £65 millions of 
bills on offer at the Treasury tender 
Were underallotted to the extent of £5 
millions, and the amount on offer this 


_ THE MONEY MARKET 


Feb. 23, Feb. 15, Feb. 22, 





1939 1940 1940 
Bank Rate. 2 2 2 
Landon Deposit Rate... e | 4 
Short Loan Rates : 
Clearing Banks ......... —1* | 1-Llgt) 1-114t 
RT sssssccecescees 34 34-78 qo 
Discount Rates : 


Tey Bills (3mth.) | 1 1132 | 11a9 
months’ bank | 
bills | iga1%9 Bso-Big | Bao-Bae 


* Viz., 12 per cent. for loans against Treasury Bills 
ther approved bills and British Government 
=e within six months of maturity. %4 per 
t. for loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
ee gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
ve -1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 
bill, i, 1 per cent. for loans against Treasury 
cm. a British Government securities ; 114 per 
for loans agains :other collateral. 


Return is the transfer from bankers’ 
deposits to public deposits. At £48.6 
millions public deposits show a rise 
of £9.4 millions on the week and are 
three times higher than a year ago. 
There has been a small fall in the note 
circulation, with a corresponding im- 
provement in the Reserve; but the 
effect on bankers’ deposits has been 
somewhat neutralised by movements 
in the security items, which show a net 
reduction of £0.9 million. 


THE BANK RETURN 


Feb. 22, | Feb. 7, Feb. 14, | Feb. 21, 
1939 1940 1940 1940 
£mill. ££ mill, £ mill. £ mill. 
Issue Dept. 
Gold ... 126°4 0:2 0:2 0:2 
Value per oz. 
ME + 85s. 168s. Od. 168s. Od. 168s. Od. 
otes in cir- 
culation 472-7 531-1 531-6 530-0 
Banking Dep 
Reserve... 54:7 49-9 49-4 51-2 
PublicDeps- 16°3 28°6 39-2 48-6 
Bnkrs’Deps. 103-1 108-7 105°5 97-2 
Other Deps. 35:1 43°8 40°5 40°4 
Govt. Secs. 78:9 121:°8 126°1 122-8 
Dis. & Ads. 17:5 2:5 4:7 4°6 
Other Secs. 21:6 24:9 23-1 25-6 
Proportion 35-3%| 27:5%| 26:6% 27:°5% 


asked the Board to transmit to the 
Senate Banking Committee its reso- 
lution that silver purchases should 
cease. There are, therefore, strong 
reasons for suspecting that the Silver 
Purchase Act will soon go overboard; 
and though the London market is 
more or less isolated under present 
conditions, there has been a bull 
account built up here by Indian specu- 
lators who are now getting out as 
quickly as possible. 


THE BULLION MARKET 


Gold Silver 
Date Price per oz. standard 
Price per 
ounce fine* 
Cash Two Mths. 
1940 o. & d. d. 
Feb. 16... 168 0 203, 201146 
eT ses 168 0 2034 201136 
ncaa 168 0 2059 205 
so 21 ae 168 0 205g 20716 
aa vine 168 0O 2014 2014 


* Bank of England’s official price. 
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Investment 


First Requisition of Dollar Stocks..-By Order 
dated February 17th, holdings of some sixty dollar securi- 
ties which have been registered at the Bank of England 
under the Defence (Finance) Regulations are transferred 
to the Government. Thus, the first mobilisation of part of 
our dollar security holdings has been ordered within six 
months of the outbreak of the war—a short interval indeed 
compared with the sixteen months which elapsed before 
dollar securities were first effectively marshalled in the last 
war. The Order sets Gut the sterling prices to be paid by 
the Treasury for the stocks. They include, in the case of 
bonds dealt in plus interest, an allowance for gross interest 
calculated up to March 4th next. Owners of the securities 
affected are required to deliver the securities immediately 
to the Bank of England (or to the Bank of Ireland, Belfast, 
for transmission to the Bank of England) through their 
banker or broker. Payment will be made on March 4th to 
such agents, provided that the securities are received by 
the Bank not later than February 23rd, but for securities 
delivered at a later date seven clear business days will 
elapse before a payment is made. The sixty stocks affected 
by the vesting order, together with the prices offered, are 
set out below: — 





Security Price per Security Price per 
Share Share 

a oe - 2 & 

IIIDL, «i cnnsecccnatees 43 17 4 NE i ddentcbebeinnes oo - i 
Allied Stores ............... 240 Louisville Nash. $100 ... 14 2 7t 
Allis-Chalmers............. 9 72 DETTE sccccessssusses 13 5 10 
ee er 28 11 4 Norfolk and W. $100 ... 52 14 7+ 
Am. Radiator ............... 279 N. Am, Aviation $1 ...... Ss 2 8 
Am. Stl. Foundries......... 7 1 4t | N. Am. Co. $10............ 5 710 
FS MEE. enienceseose 21 15 OF Paramt. 6°, Ist pref. $100 21 12 6 
De” “Bee ..:...... we 5 & BEET Uisenbabeconanvbtoneste 21 18 8+ 
Atch. Topeka $100......... 516 6 Phillips Petrol. ............ 15 3t 
Av. and Transport $1 ... 019 3 EY ocickcuMexibeipabess 0 ll 
Caterpillar Tractor. ...... 12 11 O¢ Purity Bak. ....... 13 9t 
Cerro de Pasto........-..s+++ 913 4 Radio Corp. .... 7 ll 
COMSERD EMR. .......200.02:- 48 0 Republic Steel _...... S 2 11 
Colum. Gas 6% pref. $100 21 15 7 Reynolds Tob. $10“ B” 10 2 0 
Comm. Credit $10 ...... 2 ak 2 Safeway Stores ............ 12 7 10 
Comm. Invest. .......... . 13 14 6 EE ves cxbvicensavpsnotesan 312 6¢ 
Com’w’th Edison $25 8 0 6 South. Pac. $100 ..... 3 6 4 
RE MEER cnscessoctcersses 7 16 10¢ Spiegel $2 ...... ; 210 3 
EE EEE TED cesccccccnsenes 519 7t Stand. Oil ...... Satibeieenen’ ee ae 
Com. Prods. $25............ 1519 1 Sterling Prods. $10 ...... 19 12 104 
ia ca nacaswes 510 4 ED. hiceincarachccccs- eRe AT 
Crown Zellerb. $5 ........- 4:3 Texas Corp. $25 ......... 10 18 2t 
EEE, scsccosscensaen 20 7 9 Texas G. Sulph._.......... 811 lt 
ED. iiediatnesabsud 45 14 6 Union Carbide ............ 20 18 11 
Gen. Am. Transp. $5... 13 8 11 Union Pac. $100 ......... 23 1 8 
Green (H. L.) $1 ......... 8 3 7 Un. Aircraft $5 ............ 1115 6 
Greyhound Corp. ......... 4 110 wee, BD BD cscs 336 F 
Ingersoll-Rand ...........- 27 10 34 Co ae a a. 
Johns-Manville ............ 17 16 11 U.S. Smelting $50......... 15 7 4 
Kennecott Copper ......... 819 9 West. Air Brake ..... 6 5 2¢ 


Note.—Stocks of no par value except where indicated. t Cum.div. + Ex div. 


The list is evidently of a rather general character. It 
includes a limited number of leading stocks, but a fairly 
high proportion of issues which have not enjoyed front- 
rank popularity in this country. 


* * * 


The Order—and the Equity Market.—Whether 
the composition of the list reveals tenderness on the part 
of the British Government towards Wall Street’s suscep- 
tibilities cannot be said. The American market has not, in 
fact, responded markedly to the announcement, which it 
rightly reads as an essential step towards orderly market- 
ing. Clearly, excessive or unregulated selling of dollar 
stocks on British account would suit the Treasury’s book 
no better than Wall Street’s. It may be noted that, with 
two exceptions, all the stocks covered by the order are 
common stocks. The mobilisation of preferred stocks, in 
which British investment trusts are frequently interested, 
is thus presumably left to a later stage. Such leaders as 
General Motors and U.S. Steel do not figure in the list, 
and no estimate can be offered of the total value repre- 
sented by the securities affected by the order. It has, how- 
ever, added to the current reinvestment problem, which, 
first foreshadowed by the trend towards lower interest 
rates, has recently been made more acute by the conver- 
sion operation. Holders of speculative dollar stocks—such, 
for instance, as Radio Corporation—are hardly likely to 
seek a haven for their cash in the gilt-edged market at first 
hand. But their actual reinvestment operations in equities, 


on the lines seen this week, will, indirectly at Jegs 
assist that end. The feature of this week’s market is the 
substantially increased demand for sound industrial shares 
which has resulted partly from the infiltration of lower 
interest rates from the fixed-interest group, and partl 
from the pressure of funds which will be released by the 
Treasury on March 4th. In a closed capital market, such 
buying of equities merely stores up effective demand for 
the first open market loan, when the Government decides 
that the time is ripe. But during the past few days the 
equity markets as a whole have contributed to investment 
activity for the first time since the war began. Stock 
Exchange turnover has, in fact, been running higher than 
at the corresponding period of last year. And the Financig 
News ordinary share index on Thursday reached 79,1, g 
level which has not been seen since August 17th last year, 


* « * 


L.M.S. Dividend.— The London Midland and 
Scottish dividend was announced “ after hours ” on Thur. 
day, but the market found it as welcome as last week's 
Great Western decision. The directors have fulfilled the 
best expectations by paying 14 per cent. on the ordinary 
stock, though it is slightly short-earned. Net revenue for the 
full year increased by £2,966,000 to £14,311,000, a figure 
which is little short of £14,356,276 recorded in 1937, The 
following table analyses the revenues of the past three 
years : — 


1937 1938 1939 

& £ £ 
Net revenue 14,356,276 11,345,520 14,311,000 
Debenture interest ...... 4,439,170 4,439,170 4,439,000 
Available for dividends... 9,917,106 6,906,350 9,872,000 
Guar. and pref. divs. 8,474,383 6,869,024 8,474,000 
Earned for ord. stock 1,442,723 1,398,000 
Paid eae 1,428,037 — 1,428,000 

PNG Pe essccis bebcsngaiana 14 bc 1} 
Carried forward ..... 93,769 131,095 101,000 


The directors, like those of the Great Western, provide a 
useful indication of the respective contributions of the peace 
and war periods to last year’s result. Gross rail receipts for 
the first eight months increased by £984,000, but net 
revenue for the same period jumped by £1,678,000. This 
fact indicates the powerful contribution which ancillary 
businesses and reduced expenditure were jointly making to 
the results before war broke out. For the first half of the 
year, net revenue increased by £637,000, so that, like the 
Great Western, thé L.M.S. fared particularly well in July 
and August. This may be an appropriate place to remedy 
an injustice done to L.M.S. ordinary stock in the table on 
page 303 of last weck’s issue. Its earnings, after E.P.T. on 
a 1936-37 profits standard, would be identical with those 
of L.N.E.R. 2nd preference. A 1 per cent. reduction m 
Southern deferred earnings, on the same basis, should also 
be made, which reduces Stage 2 expectations to 1.1 per 
cent. and maximum earnings to 1.3 per cent. 


* * * 


London Transport ‘*‘ C’”’ Stock Unpegéged. The 
suggestion put forward in last week’s Economist and else- 
where that the minimum price peg of 65 for London Trans 
port “C” stock had become wholly artificial has beet 
followed this week by the decision of the Stock Exchange 
Committee to free the price. Dealings, however, did not 
take place until Thursday, since the market, quite rightly, 
preferred to await the dividend decision which the Board 
took on Wednesday. The “C” stock is to receive ar 
interim dividend of 14 per cent. in respect of the financial 
year ending June 30th next. This rate is the same as that 
paid for the previous year, when, it will be recalled, no fin 
dividend was declared. London Transport’s revenues, whic 
have been severely affected by war, have, in fact, been 
protected by the special adjusting payment described in the 
White Paper on the Railway Agreement. As a result, 
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Board has been able to count on a net revenue for the six 
months to December 31st last of £2,430,000—the sum 
which was estimated to have been earned in the corre- 
sponding period of 1938. Dealings began on Thursday at 
the free price and settled down fairly quickly to the basis 
50-51. If it is assumed that the net revenues of the railways 

| are now approximately at the Stage 2 level, the “C ” 
sock would be earning 3.1 per cent. compared with 4.6 per 
cent. for Great Western Ordinary (disregarding E.P.T.). 
Great Western Ordinary stock, however, stands at 48x.d. 
and it maintains a comfortable superiority in earnings 
rospects under the scheme throughout all its stages. Hence, 
if the initial price for London Transport “ C” stock can 
be regarded as firm—and it certainly gave every appear- 
ance of firmness on Thursday—it argues a higher price for 
Great Western Ordinary. 


* * * 


Great Western Report. The Great Western 
Railway report for 1939 is a pale shadow of its peacetime 
self. The railway investor must lament the disappearance 
of many of the more interesting features of the normal 
report—the operating schedules, the movement in ancillary 
businesses, and the statistical returns which threw such 
valuable light on peacetime results. These accounts, to- 
gether with those relating to current capital expenditure, 
have been suspended by authority of the Minister of Trans- 
port. The eight-page report thus consists of the directors’ 
statement, particulars of capital authorised, raised and ex- 
pended (Accounts Nos. | to 4), net revenue and its appro- 
priation (Accounts Nos. 8, 9 and 9 (a) ), and the general 
balance sheet. It may be argued that the financial agree- 
ment between the companies and the Government has ren- 
dered superfluous the publication of the valuable statistics 
which formerly occupied twenty additional pages in the 
report, and the national interest would dictate that some, 
at least, of the figures should be withheld. The accounts 
add nothing of importance to the information summarised 
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in the table on page 303 of last week’s issue of The 
Economist. Indeed, they do not distinguish, as the prelimi- 
nary statement distinguished, between the peace and war 
periods last year. Jointly owned and leased lines provided 
£147,083, and the investments in road transport under- 
takings provided £271,235 towards the total net revenue 
of £6,607,324. These items, together with general interest, 
lie outside the ambit of the revenue guarantee. There 
is some historical interest in the directors’ statement that 
the results of the railway and ancillary business for the first 
eight months of 1939 showed a considerable improvement, 
and that, apart from the outbreak of the war, the results 
would probably have approached those for 1937, when net 
revenue amounted to £6,886,505. But the restricted form 
of the report is a most severe statistical casualty. 


* * * 


The Bondholders’ Record.—The sixty-sixth Annual 
Report of the Council of Foreign Bondholders provides 
the usual detailed review of their fate in 1939. The out- 
break of war disturbed the progress which the Council 
might otherwise have made in its attempts to obtain fair 
dealing for the British creditor. The negotiations with 
Brazil, for example, were affected, and unfortunately no 
concrete offer has yet emerged from the conversations 
which have since been proceeding in Rio de Janeiro. Since 
the end of the year an agreement has been reached with 
Greece (on which critical comments were made in The 
Economist of February 3rd) and the Bulgarian settlement 
reached this week is described in the following note. In 
the present state of world politics it is clear that the bond- 
holder must look mainly to South America for any im- 
provement in his position. The action of Guatemala in 
paying full interest last September is welcome from this 
point of view. It is to be hoped that the fullest effective co- 
operation will be maintained between the Council and its 
counterpart in the United States. For example, the Report 
discloses that negotiations took place last year between the 
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BALANCE SHEET 3ist DECEMBER, 1939 








LIABILITIES S. Fes. 

I ccna ace ciaiek si oi dence all adic sac eoaunaiines 160,000,000 
es inh cau laddccadinmvchasadiewseanine 32,000,000 
III hii cenlicdininenennatbieliiidbance eke biiidiiaantabiabtins 855,597,431 
IID dntnckasitnhiitindiebidheishindhasiuandedintendad 146,876,916 
Fixed Deposits (Obligations) ..............sscceeeceeeeeees 136,653,838 
NN eee EN 9,810,057 
i a aa 9,626,378 

S. Fes. 1,350,564,620 

PROFIT AND 
Dr, 
S. Fes. 

I leg ok See ee 9,523,863 
General Expenses, allocation to Pension Fund, Taxes, 
> I ditiarsebageindsabdbicsniedcaediaaissnadiabbanedeos 25,845,449 
Tovision for bad and doubtful debts ...........e.eee0s 3,088,824 
SEE ENE 9,626,378 


S. Fes. 48,084,514 





ASSETS S. Fes. 
NE eth ION shod sen coda bocacu vend aehamkinmesinawanciwexmeuseess 226,666,866 
SN I sw Suis cv xacecaaduasenseneduednussaceetins 287,076,188 
PUNO cinco ncdaacsianducuvnndaeecsssanesaeuiwaseeses 261,127,840 
ID Goi cnciencncacacasctriccdsdevsvbinbeasisebesasees 1,728,093 
Pima 50 CONOURGES, ORC. ck cicdiccccsscesicccccevccaces 391,909,947 
Government and other Securities ..........ccceeseceeeees 150,522,960 
IE 8 5 as nd cckaido ced avenge setevdcadedansdaesetesctucansades 8,851,752 
Bank Premises and other Property...........c.seseeeseees 22,680,974 








S. Fes. 1,350,564,620 


LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 3ist DECEMBER, 1939 


Cr. 
S. Fes. 
Re CREM Ie a oh as on lena pesieuuanemmubaned 2,029,946 
SUN EINE gndona cnet ccucces Unsdavescasdeiatcescesines 19,181,347 
NIN I Soe 3k oe cn die epdnauhacadenmunans 9,619,713 
CS isk ds odie cacna atanhacdeqenerieern een’ 12,265,214 
Coupons, Foreign Monies, etc.  .........cesccosecseessces 4,988,294 
S. Fes. 48,084,514 





reset the General Meeting to be held on the Ist March 1940, the Board of Directors will propose to pay a dividend of 412 per cent. (as against 5 per cent. for 


and to carry forward Frs. 2,426,378. 
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Colombian Ambassador in Washington and the Foreign 
Bondholders Protective Council, Inc., for the settlement of 
the claims of the dollar bondholders. No definite conclu- 
sion was reached last year, but recent reports, though they 
lack official confirmation, suggest that Colombia has 
reached an agreement for the payment of 3 per cent. in- 
terest and sinking funds on the dollar issues, but that the 
sterling issues (of which only small amounts remain out- 
standing) have not been covered under its terms. All ex- 
perience, in fact, goes to show that the strength of credi- 
tors is indivisible. 





* * * 


New Bulgarian Debt Offer.—In December, 1938, 
the Bulgarian Government agreed to raise the coupon pay- 
ments on the external debt due in 1939 by two steps: 
first, from the 324 per cent. rate under the old arrangement 
to 363 per cent., and thence to 40 per cent. The offer, 
however held good for one year only, and a revised scheme 
was delayed by the war. A new offer (covering, like the old, 
the two League loans and the six pre-1914 loans) has now 
been put forward, which provides for the maintenance for 
another year of payments at the rate of 40 per cent. of 
coupons. Future service is to be discussed not later than 
December next. The reservation is made, however, that the 
Bulgarian Government, while promising to exert their best 
efforts to carry out their undertakings, “ do not feel certain 
of their ability to maintain transfers of 40 per cent... . 
throughout 1940 if Bulgarian exports to free exchange 
markets do not yield adequate amounts of free ex- 
change . . .” Hopes that a more permanent and satisfactory 
settlement might be reached have been frusirated by the 
war. Perhaps one implication of the new offer (which is 
recommended by the bondholders’ organisations for accept- 
ance “in existing circumstances ”)—in particular, in its 
reference to free exchange markets—is that considerations 
of British war policy are interlinked with the intrinsic 
merits of any European debt settlement to-day. 


. * * 
Courtaulds’ Recovery.—The increase in Cour- 
tauld’s net profits from £352,265 to 1,581,255, 


announced as this issue goes to press, is a_ testi- 
mony rather to the abnormally depressed figures of 1938 
than to the restoration of normal trading conditions in 
1939. Some observers, counting on the advantages of the 
agreement between Courtaulds and other rayon producers, 
may have anticipated a higher profits figure, and a divi- 
dend in excess of the 7 per cent. payment which is recom- 
mended. After adjustment for taxation, however, it is evi- 
dent that the ordinary dividend, which requires {1,128,000 
net, is covered by earnings of £1,321,255, before allowing 
for a transfer of £161,939 to contingencies. The balance 
carried forward is increased from £284,844 to £316,160. 
Fuller comment on these results must await the full report. 


* * * 


Lancashire Electric Progress.—Even if the phase 
of very rapid expansion seems to have passed its peak, the 
1939 accounts of Lancashire Electric Light and Power 
reveal that the trading results of the chief operating sub- 
sidiary have been extremely satisfactory. The number of 
units sold to consumers and the C.E.B. rose by 11 per 
cent. and operating expenditure increased in little greater 
proportion. It is at first sight surprising that the parent 
company should receive a reduced net income in these 
circumstances, but the reduction is entirely due to in- 
creased depreciation. In two years this provision has risen 
by almost £100,000, in step with the increase in capital 
expenditure required by the undertaking’s vigorous growth 
in recent years. Owing to the reduction in net income, the 
maintained 74 per cent. dividend is slightly short-earned, 
though it must be recalled that some £300,000 of addi- 
tional ordinary capital now ranks. The relation between 
operating results and the parent company’s income for the 
past three years is traced in the following table. 
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Years to Dec. 31, 


1937 1938 1 
: (Millions) = 

Units sold (excl. C.E.B.) ....... 449 511 563 
Units sold to C.E.B. ............ 342 267 300 

Operating Companies . . k 
Receipts (excl. C.E.B.) ......... 1,071,741 1,223,475 1,325,899 
Receipts from C.E.B............. 214,346 189,291 250,864 
Expenditure ...............ccc0000 784,290 862,363 976.555 
Trading BOOM ercerccoccesccecees 501,797 550,403 600,13] 
Depreciation DicedawhenkbashAwks <n 182,000 213,500 281.500 
BE sitactenesenssecnnnsensinse 31,808 37,200 40,554 

Parent Company ' 
Net | _EERREY Deh r 308,584 314,369 — 289,008 
Fees, GRE. rerscccrcesccscvcsccccocece 9,950 11,960 11,457 
ID sis. 5a ck cecdeskeaesan 60,103 58,542 53,681 
amma 90,754 89,098 2.918 

Ordinary stock— . 
Bar. .00sserssecesersscrescoees 147,777 154,769 — 141,049 
EE wnhsnrsendnrevsesorenneessces 146,250 141,375 = 146,813 
Nis ess caughneouswns 7:6 8-0 7:9 
Te tis chien cians 7h 73 1 
Carried forward .............0000 7,169 20,563 14,792 


About £400,000 gross of new money was raised by the 
issue last May of 300,000 £1 ordinary shares at 26s, 64, 
This new money is not represented by any addition to 
interests in subsidiaries, for it has served chiefly to fund 
previous short-term finance. Thus, the debt to bankers of 
£343,501 has entirely disappeared and instead there is a 
cash holding of £80,724. There is now £2,900,000 of 
ordinary stock outstanding, while net premiums of £88,482 
have been added to depreciation account. Excluding the 
possibility of serious dislocation due to war, the 1940 
prospects of Lancashire Electric seem as favourable as 
those of any electricity undertaking in the country. The 
operating companies serve an industrial area, and Mr 
George Balfour remarked at this week’s meeting that the 
1940 outlook is fairly satisfactory—a slight improvement 
as compared with last year has so far been recorded. On the 
costs side, a rise in coal costs would have to be substantial 
to be of serious importance, and in any case the coal price 
clauses in contracts afford a considerable measure of pro- 
tection. The {1 ordinary stock units are now quoted at 
31s. 103d. to yield £4 13s. 10d. per cent. 


* * * 


London Electric Supply Setback.—It was recently 
revealed at the London Power meeting that the war had 
been responsible for a reduction in maximum demand of 
21 per cent. in the latter part of the year, which had 
entailed a sharp rise in production costs. This factor 
accounts for about half of the fall in London Electric 
Supply Corporation’s equity earnings in 1939, to the lowest 
level of recent years. A decline of no more than 1.16 per 
cent. (to 380.1 millions) in the number of units sold is a 
surprisingly good result, and, despite this fall in sales, 
total receipts (excluding investment income of £28,785) 
were slightly increased at £1,026,803, against £1,019,057. 
The cost of current purchased, however, rose by 3 pet 
cent., despite the reduction in quantity. Since the ordinary 
capital is highly geared in relation to total receipts, and 
the rise in the cost of current was accompanied by some 
increase in other charges (mainly sinking funds and taxa- 
tion), the result was a sharp reduction in equity earnings 
from £81,825 to £53,940, or from 9.9 per cent. to 6.2 per 
cent. on capital. Hence some small over-distribution was 
involved in the payment of a dividend of 7 9/26 per cent., 
against 8 per cent. The odd fraction is considered as af 
addition to the 3 per cent. interim, which was paid on 
September Ist, less tax at 5s. 6d., owing to the subsequent 
change in income tax. The final is reduced from 5 pet 
cent. to 4 per cent. by omission of the 1 per cent. bonus 
on account of the company’s share in consumers’ benefit 
under the sliding scale, which absorbed £8,741 in. 1938. 
Stockholders, however, were actually entitled to participate 
in this benefit last year, but the sum of £10,783 has, in fact, 
been put to No. 2 Reserve, compared with £4,983 in the 
previous year. The over-distribution and the allocation 1 
No. 2 Reserve necessitates a reduction in the carry-forwat 
from £90,873 to £69,816. Since selling prices are now 
being adjusted to higher costs, the outlook for the current 
year is not unsatisfactory, even though the fall in unit sales 
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may be greater in a full year of war, and may affect the 
cost of current purchased by the company. Hence, an 

inary dividend in excess of the standard 7 per cent. can 
garcely be expected, but on that basis the {1 shares yield 
{5 4s. 5d. per cent. at the current price of 26s. 103d. 


* * * 


Gas Dividend Policy.—Gas Light and Coke 
ordinary stockholders are aware that, owing to a delay of 
two months before gas prices were raised, the company 
experienced a heavy fall in equity earnings, which left 
even the reduced dividend partly uncovered. Wider ques- 
tions of dividend policy, however, were raised by Sir 
David Milne-Watson at the annual meeting last week. 
He stressed that Gas Light and Coke—and his statement 
js equally true of other large London companies—was 
entitled by statute to pay a 5 per cent. dividend irrespec- 
tive of the price of gas, and reasons of public policy sup- 
ported this right. Sir David pointed out that in the last 
war the price-dividend system then in force reduced the 
permissible dividend payments continuously as gas prices 
rose. Hence there was a danger that ordinary capital for 
the extension or improvement of supply could not be 
raised on economic terms. To protect both the public and 
the gas undertakings, therefore, the basic price and divi- 
dend system was evolved. In short, the possible need for 
new equity capital is regarded as one of the primary 
reasons for the basic dividend system, although the de- 
mand for such new ordinary capital for the London com- 
panies is perhaps conjectural. The consequence for the 
sockholder, at least, is distinctly more favourable than in 
the last war. It was intended that in, or soon after, 1940 a 
revision of basic prices should be undertaken for certain gas 
companies. Meanwhile, sliding-scale companies (unless they 
can obtain some revision or adjustment of the standards) 
will be at a considerable disadvantage as compared with 
companies working under the basic system. A general re- 
view of the relationship between gas and electricity prices 
and dividends may have to be undertaken as the war 
proceeds, though constructive suggestions cannot easily 
be offered until longer experience of wartime results has 
been accumulated. In any case, stockholders should not 
need to be reminded that the size of available profits still 
determines whether permissible dividends can in fact be 
paid, 


* * * 


Bradford Dyers’ Recovery.—No recovery among 
the impressive textile company improvements in recent 
months has been more spectacular than that of Bradford 
Dyers’ Association. The Association has converted a loss 
of £96,558 for 1938 into a profit of £376,181 last year. 
After provision for depreciation and debenture interest, 
the debit balance of £137,227 is wiped out and £50,143 is 
carried forward. This is the best performance since 1929, 
and it encourages the hope that a reorganisation scheme, 
if introduced, should be milder in character than would 
have been necessary two years ago. Preference dividend 
arrears, which have accumulated since 1932, now amount 
10 £892,255, and are equivalent to 7s. per £1 stock. The 
directors’ report offers no discussion of these much im- 
Proved results, but the war boom, higher activity of Ameri- 
can subsidiaries, and lower unit costs of production are 
Possibly the outstanding factors. No provision has been 
made for E.P.T. in view of the Chancellor’s undertaking 
‘oamend the tax to cover the case of depressed companies 
more fairly. A three years’ profits analysis is given below: 


Years to December 31, 


1937 1938 1939 

- 4 £ £ 

I eciinin ctu caueninon 179,115 Dr. 96,558 376,181 
Depreciation ............0000+: 150,097 143,891 142,625 
Deb. interest ..........0...000 58,150 58,150 46,186 
Net profit or loss .........++- Dr. 29,132 Dr.298,599 187,370 
Carried forward ........c000++- 11,372 Dr.137,227* 50,143 


* After transferring £150,000 from general reserve. 
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There is an equally welcome improvement in the format 
of the accounts. For the first time, a consolidated balance 
sheet is provided, which shows plant and other physical 
assets at £4,862,231 on the basis of a valuation as at 
December, 1937. The parent company’s balance sheet re- 
flects the improved trading position, for cash and deposits 
have increased from £174,229 to £252,271, while stocks 
and debtors show a substantial advance. On the latest 
year’s results, it is possible to make out a case for the {1 
preference stock units, which are now quoted at 13s. 44d. 
cum arrears, but the ordinary stock units at 6s. 103d. appear 
to represent relatively dear option money on a future 
reconstruction. 


* * * 


Revised Olympia Proposals.—War immediately 
confronted Olympia, Ltd., with the problem of maintain- 
ing its senior debenture obligations, and a scheme was 
introduced last November for discharging urgent liabilities 
and providing for a moratorium arrangement for the 
service of the 4 per cent. first debentures. This scheme 
(which was outlined in The Economist of December 2, 
1939) appeared at the time acceptable, faute de mieux. 
The exhibition buildings were first occupied by the 
Government on September Ist, but were vacated on 
October 22, 1939. Now it appears that they have been 
requisitioned, for the time being, although no rental has 
yet been settled. Under the revised scheme the original 
proposal to raise £100,000 (subject to Treasury consent) 
to meet current liabilities and overheads is retained. It is 
provided, however, that sinking fund payments, which 
under the original plan were to be suspended until two 
years after hostilities cease, are to be resumed after 
October 2, 1940. Further, the moratorium of interest pay- 
ments is now to apply only up to December 1, 1940, 
though payments this year may be provided to the extent 
of any excess of income over expenditure. It is proposed 
to set up a debenture stockholders’ committee, with whose 
consent the directors would be given discretionary power 
to extend the interest and sinking fund moratoria for a 
period of two years, if this course is thought desirable. 
The new arrangement has been settled in consultation with 
the Association of Investment Trusts and the British Insur- 
ance Association Investment Protection Committee. The 
company’s difficulties are still urgent, but the revised pro- 
posals will be welcomed by stockholders, whose willingness 
to receive the first plan was a reaction to the rather 
despairing news contained in last November’s circular. 
Clearly, until the compensation terms are known to the 
directors, it will be impossible to assess the prospects of 
the debentures, but the resumption of service appears to 
have been brought nearer by the combination of the 
Government’s requisition of the buildings and the new 
scheme. The terms of compensation will be eagerly 
awaited. 
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The Week’s Company Profits.—Our usual table of 
profit and loss accounts on page 360 comprises 45 out of 
the 63 companies whose reports have been issued this 
week, and whose total profits of £8,546,000 are 13 per 
cent. higher than a year ago. But recent experience has 
been improved upon, for net profits also of these 63 com- 
panies are higher by 21 per cent., over half the actual 
amount of increase being due to Bradford Dyers. Aggre- 
gate total profits of 274 companies reporting in 1940 to 
date are {63,139,000 against £58,912,000, a rise of 7 per 
cent., while net profits are still lower than in the previous 
year, at £39,659,000 against £41,005,000. The week’s 
results are discussed in preceding Notes and on page 347 
under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


* * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of 
company meetings will be found from page 351 of this 
issue. The chairman’s remarks at the Lancashire Electric 
Light and Power meeting are discussed in a Note on 
page 344. Mr Ian W. W. Shepherd informed shareholders 
of The Standard Trust that in last year’s valuation of 


THE STOCK 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


ALTHOUGH activity did not broaden 
much until mid-week, markets have 
been more cheerful and prices firmer 
in the expectation that release of funds 
obtained for requisitioned American 
securities will stimulate investment de- 
mand, while there is a certain amount 
of inquiry in advance of the actual re- 
ceipt of the money. The main result 
of the Treasury action has been a re- 
vival of interest in industrials, rather 
than in gilt-edged. 


* 


Gilt-edged stocks hardened in the 
earlier part of the week. War Loan 
touched 99 at one time, but this 
attracted some selling, and later on 
there were fractional declines in the 
perpetual issues. As in the previous 
week, dated showed up to greater 
advantage than undated stocks, and 
firmer prices were the rule. The 
foreign bond market was better on 
the whole, although activity was con- 
fined chiefly to South American issues. 
Argentine issues improved in particu- 
lar. Among European issues, German 
Potash 7’s hardened. In home rails, 
prices eased at first, on profit-taking, 
though in mid-week there was renewed 
support, largely in anticipation of the 
L.M.S. and L.P.T.B. dividend an- 
nouncements. On Thursday, the free- 
ing of London Transport “C” stock 
from its 65 minimum was one of the 
main points of interest throughout the 
markets. Dealings started at 50-55, and 
the price narrowed to 50-51 after a 
small reaction. Argentine rails remained 
quiet. 

* 


An improved tone in the industrial 
market arose largely from the belief 
that the proceeds of requisitioned 
American securities would find their 
way into home industrials. Demand, 
however, was confined mainly to the 
leaders. Iron and steel shares hardened, 
and the relative neglect of this group 
in the recent past was replaced by 
more active interest. Electrical equip- 
ment and engineering issues were 
firmer, while electricity supply shares 
continued their quiet advance. Under 
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securities no value had been placed on investments in 
Germany or German-controlled territories. At the B 

Hall Trust meeting, Viscount Horne pointed out thank 
market prices on December 31st last security holdings — 
valued at £1,811,063, compared with a book COSst of 
£1,770,541. Mr E. H. Radford informed shareholders of 
Cleveland Petroleum Company that sales of the company’s 
motor spirit had been well maintained last year. Discussin 
investment principles at the Sterling Trust meeting, Mr 
Richard S. Guinness declared that no investment system no 
matter how widely risks were spread, could give immunity 
from prevailing conditions. At the General Investors and 
Trustees, Mr Gerald T. Moody declared that the company 
had large reserves and held upwards of £100,000 in highly 


liquid assets. Mr. G. A. Nelson disclosed that the English 
Electric Company had undertaken considerable war cop. 
tracts that had consolidated its market position at home 


the lead of Thos. Tilling, motor shares 
improved, and there was some revival 
of activity in aircraft issues. Textiles 
were again a good market, with a fair 
turnover rather than a big increase in 
prices. Fractional but persistent gains 
were the rule. In spite of the approach 
of the Courtaulds dividend, rayon 
shares were comparatively subdued. 
Brewery shares have shown no decisive 
trend, but tobaccos were firm, price 
advances being maintained in mid- 
week apart from a slight setback in 
Imperial Tobacco. Harrods were firm 
in the stores group on Monday, but 
the week’s feature has been the advance 
of Woolworth in anticipation of these 
shares attracting funds released by the 
Treasury's dollar securities mobilisa- 
tion. Shipping shares, after a hesitant 
Start, were firmer on Wednesday. In 
the miscellaneous _ section, leading 
issues have had a better week. Imperial 
Chemicals, Turner and Newall and 
British Oxygen have improved in mar- 
kets none too well supplied with stock. 
* 


Oil shares have been firm this week. 
Stocks have been in short supply and a 
relatively modest investment demand 
has consequently exaggerated price 
advances. The improvement has been 
general, with “ Shell,” Burmah Oil, 
Trinidad and Eagle issues all gradu- 
ally moving to higher levels in mid- 
week. Last week’s improved tone 
among rubber shares has been main- 
tained. The continued firm price of 
the commodity has helped to extend 
interest to the lesser-known issues. 
The quota decision being as antici- 
pated, it had little effect on prices. 
Tea shares have been firm with the 
market rather bare of stock. 


* 


The mining market has been dull 
this week apart from further advances 
in diamond shares. Producing Kaffirs 
were easier after the week-end, though 
East Daggafontein attracted some 
buying. Sub-Nigel and “ Sallies ’”’ were 
sold on Tuesday. Developing and 
finance issues have followed _ the 
general trend. Among West Africans, 
Bibiani were supported on Monday. In 
the base metal group, Rhodesian cop- 
pers led by Rhokana made useful gains, 
but tin shares have been rather colour- 
less. 


and abroad. Mr H. E. Miller pointed out at the Bah Lig 
Rubber Estates meeting that taxation had eaten into profits 
last year to the extent of 11 per cent. of issued capital 
Addressing shareholders of Imperial Tobacco Company 
Lord Dulverton urged that purchases of Virginia tobacco 
should not be cut so low as to jeopardise post-war supplies, 


EXCHANGES 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 


Security Indices 
Corres. 


1940 | ., Total — 


ee Day 
Bargainst = 7999 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* int.t 


Feb. 16... 4,907 5,430 75:7 125-7 
» un 5,903 5,445 | 76:0 125-6 
3 an 5,170 5,265 76:9 125°5 

ileus 5,395 5,330 77:9 1254 

y « 5,711 5,950 | 79:1 125°4 
1940 | 

High. ; 79-1 126-1 

Feb. 22| Feb.1 

Rats cctes . 74:1 117-6 

Fan. 17 Jan.2 


+ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July 1, 
100. 


1935 - 100. + 1938 
New York 


WALL STREET opened irregularly on 
Monday. The opinion is still wide- 
spread that a business recovery is 
scheduled for the spring. Hene 
security prices, having discounted the 
short-term setback in industrial activity, 
are for the present marking time. The 
British Treasury’s mobilisation of 
United States securities has been well 
received. Copper shares were in de- 
mand and _ chemical issues were 
sustained by the improved Du Pont 
first quarter dividend, but steel shares 
were inclined to falter on the further 
fall in steel mill activity, though they 
recovered their losses in Tuesday's 
trading. Oil shares eased on Wednes- 
day, but other movements were not 
significant. Iron Age reports that steel 
mill activity is running at 67 per cent. 
of capacity, against 68.5 per cent. last 
week. 

As February 22nd was a public holiday 
in the United States, the usual Standard 
Statistics indices are not available for the 
week to February 21, 1940. Last weeks 
tables are reproduced below: — 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 











1940 ; 
Jan. | Feb. Feb. 
Low High 31, 7; ‘ 
Jan. | Jan. | 1940 1940 t19 
31 a 
347 Ind’ls ... 105-8 111-4 105-8 107:1 1078 
32 Rails ...... 28:3 30:7 | 28:3 28:7 a 
40 Utilities .. 87-3 | 89-4 | 87-3 | 87°4| 8 
419 Stocks ... 90-4 94:8 | 98-4  91'3 1 
Av. yield* |) 4-58% 4-30%|4:58% 4°50% 4°51» 
High Low sak 


* 50 Common Stocks. 
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arty AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
CoMMON STOCKS (1926 = 100) 
Feb. 8 Feb. 9 | Feb. 10 Feb. 12, Feb. 13; Feb. 14 
198 | 119:8 | 119°5 (a) 119-4 119-0 
140 High : 123-7 January 3rd. Low: 116°3 
January 31st. ; 
(a) Closed for Abraham Lincoln’s Birthday. 
TotaL DEALINGS IN NEw YorK 
Stock Exchange 
1940 
Shares Bonds 
000’s $000’s 
ebruary 15 ..0.-0--+-+> 750 5,400 
a BD cnrcccccccce 680 6,850 
BL AY ose 400 3,340 
99... 630 5,610 
a 810 6,220 
eI a. 780 5,830 
New York Prices 
Close Close Close Close 
Feb. Feb. Feb, Feb. 
5, Zi, iS, Zs 
1940 1940 1940 1940 
1, Rails and Shell Union . 1114 I11g 
Transport Socony Vac... LIllg 1114 


Atchison ...... 2314 227g!Stan. Oil Cal. 241g 25 
Balt. & Ohio. 55g 55g/Stan. Oil N.J. 4453 44 
Ches. & Ohio 4054 3934| Texas ......... 44 441. 
GN. Ry. Pf. 23!2 2314 
Illinois Cent.. 1114 1114/4. Manufacturing 
NY. Central. 1654 1612) Briggs.......... 2014 21 
Northern Pac. 814 833 oie 861g 8554 
Pennsylv. R... 2212 2278|Gen. Motors 5312 535g 
Southern Pac. 131g 1318 Boeing Airpln 2354 235g 
Southern Rly. 1712 1718 Douglas Air.. 831g 8214 
Union Pac..... 93 9412) United Aircft. 471) 4712 
Allied Chem..176 17854 
Communications Dupont ...... 18319 1841) 
Am.W’works. 934 97g Gen. Electric. 383g 3853 
Con. Edison . 315g 317g West’hse Elec 113 113 
Col.Gas& El. 61g 61g American Can 11412 11514 
N. American.. 2154 217g Caterpillar ... 505g 501g 
Pac, Gas & El. 335g 341g Int. Harvester 56 54 
1.J. 411g 415g Johns Manvle 7112 705g 
United Corp.. 214 214 Corn Prods. . 6412 64 
p. 14lo 1419 J. 1. Case &Co 691g 6812 
Amer. Tel. ... 1715g 17134, Glidden ...... 18lq 177, 
Inter.Tel.For. 4 37, Celanese of A 2919 285g 
Westn. Union 241, 24 Eastm’n Kdk. 15554 1531g 


TE cnssesoece 534 55g/Loews ........ 361g 351g 
> o 2 . ° 
3, Extractive and 20th Cen. Fox 115g 12 
Metal 


Am. Rol. Mill 151, 15 5. Retail Trade, etc. 


Beth. Steel ... 76! g1,| Mont. Ward.. 531g 5354 
Republic St... 2014 2954/Sears Roebck 8453 8314 
US. Steel ... 5714 58 °| Woolworth ... 405, 40 


Am. Metal ... 2334 2434 Nat. Dairy ... 167g 171g 


Am. Smelting 501, 503, Am. Tob. B.. 9013 90 

Anaconda ..... 2734 3034 Nat. Distillers 2414 25 

Cerro de Pas.. 3810 3834 " 

Int. Nickel ... 367, 367, ©- Fimance 

Kennecott ... 3533 38 |Comcl. Credit 465g 46! 
US. Smelt... 62 62 (Com.Inv. Tr. 541g 5413 


Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
February 24, 1940 Capital versions Money 
To the Public ........... vit bs ni 
To Shareholders ....... Nil aa Nil 
BYS.E. Introduction . 99,480... 103,956 
y Permission to Deal 237,518 231,246 
Certs., week to 
Feb. . 2 eee 2,200,000 2,200,000 
3 be Defence Bonds 
ch. receipts, week 
to Feb. 17, 1940...... 4,075,000 4,075,000 
Including Excluding 
Year to date Conversions Conversions 
E £ 
P| (New Basis) ..... 397,344,691 44,589,558 
1939 (New Basis) .....: 25,947,728 25,870,863 
ie (Old Basis). ...... 393,862,933 41,107,800 
99 (Old Basis) ...... 17,796,964 17,720,099 


Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 

Brit. Emp. Foreign 
ex U.K.Countries 
‘ ; £ £ £ 
+ (New Basis) ... 44,535,056 54,502 Nil 
1949 (New Basis) ... 18,595,071 7,275,792 Nil 


(Old Basis) .... 41,107,800 ° Nil Nil 
1939 (Old Basis)...... 14.259,307 3,460,792 Nil 


Year to date U.K. 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ ; 

ie New Basis) 41,484,506 213,187 2,891,865 
1940 (Ony Basis) 13,636,618 1,379,213 10,855,032 
1939 (ons Basis) - 41,000,000 —_Nil 107,800 

Ned Basis) .. 12,377,635 712,697 4,629,767 
and ae Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
inch ues to shareholders only. “ New Basis ” 
te hew capital in which permission to deal 

granted. 
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BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 

Anglo - Portuguese Telephone 
Company.—Particulars of issue of 
£100,000 5 per cent. first debenture 
stock ranking pari passu with 54 per 
cent. first debenture stock 1940-67. Re- 
deemable at par December, 1967, or 
from 1946 on notice. Telephone and 
General Trust have taken issue at 96} 
per cent. 


Bournemouth Gas and Water 
Company.—lIssue of £100,000 4 per 
cent. debenture stock, redeemable at 
par February, 1950. Messrs Grieveson, 
Grant and Company take issue at 100 
net. 


BY TENDER 


Herts and Essex Waterworks Co. 
—Offer for sale by tender of sufficient 
4} per cent. £10 “‘D” preference 
shares at a minimum of £10 4s. to 
produce a total of £27,907. 


BONUS SHARES 


British Plaster Board Company. 
—It is proposed to create 3,200,000 5s. 
ordinary shares, and to capitalise 
£799,306 from undivided profits, allot- 
ting the shares in the proportion of one 
new for each share held at March 5, 
1940. Meeting, March 12th. 


Alger Spinning Company.—lIt is 
proposed to capitalise £33,885 of 
reserves, and to issue one 10s. bonus 
share for each 10s. share held. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


Gascoignes (Reading) ,Ltd.—Issue 
to shareholders of 250,000 2s. ordinary 
shares at 2s. 3d., in proportion of one 
new for two held. Lists will close on 
February 26th. 


National Canning Company.— 
This company is increasing its issued 
share capital by 75,000 £1 ordinary 
shares, offered to existing ordinary 
shareholders in the proportion of one 
new for five held, at 27s. New shares 
rank for half the full year’s dividend for 
year to May 31, 1940. 


Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week. 
The decline in MATHER AND PLATT, 
LTD., total profits from £212,449 to 
£146,867 is not easily interpreted, but the 
latter figure is after charging increased 
taxation and exceptional war items. After 
a period of considerable difficulty, WIL- 
LIAM HOLLINS AND COMPANY 
have made substantial profits, and are 
paying an ordinary dividend of 5 per cent. 





Owing to increased demand for their 
products, BORAX CONSOLIDATED 


report a 5 per cent. rise in total profits to 
£504,035, and are again paying 7} per 
cent. BOVRIL, LTD., also refer to an 
improvement in sales volume. A larger 
export trade is particularly satisfactory. 
Progress is recorded by INVERESK 
PAPER COMPANY, who are repeating 
their 6 per cent. dividend after making in 
1939 total profits of £271,475 against 
£235,596. Since the subsidiaries’ years, 
however, ended on September 30th, the 
parent company’s accounts scarcely reflect 
war conditions. Among warehouse com- 
panies, HOUNDSDITCH WARE- 
HOUSE COMPANY have fully main- 
tained their profits, while COOK, SON 
AND COMPANY (ST. PAUL’S) report 
a satisfactory recovery, and are resuming 
ordinary dividends. After making total 
profits of £158,079 against £103,006, 
D. NAPIER AND SON are raising their 
dividend by 2} per cent. to 7} per cent. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


British Power and Light Corpora- 
tion.—Net profit, 1939, £251,266, against 
£221,228. After income tax and dividends, 
carry-forward is raised from £74,573 to 
£83,378. Ordinary dividend, 7 per cent. 
for year, as before. 


City of London Electric Lighting.— 
Ordinary dividend for 1939 is 7} per 
cent., as before. Net profits, £103,759 
(£153,002). 


Scottish Power Company.—Gross 
profit, 1939, £791,000 (£747,000). Ordi- 
nary dividend maintained at 8 per cent. 


South London Electric.—Ordinary 
final dividend of £3 13s. ld. per cent., 
making equivalent of 7 per cent. for 1939, 
less tax at 7s. (the same). Net profits at 
£61,014 compare with £53,568 for 1938. 


E.N.V. Engineering.—Profits, 1939, 
£154,520 (£131,869). Taxes, £49,697 
(£27,353). Final of 10 per cent. and bonus 
of 8} per cent. on ordinary, making total 
for year of 26} per cent.; to reserve, 
£30,000 (£40,000) ; carry forward, £31,796 
(£25,098). In previous year ordinary 
shareholders received an interim of 6} per 
cent., a scrip bonus of 20 per cent., a final 
of 11} per cent., and a cash bonus of 7} per 
cent. 


County of London Electric.—Final 
ordinary dividend of £7 3s. ld. per cent., 
less tax at 7s. in the £, making the equiva- 
lent of 10} per cent. for 1939 (the same). 
Net profits for year, £1,296,584 
(£1,485,416), after interest and deprecia- 
tion. 


Bovril, Ltd.—Net profits rose from 
£251,238 to £283,597 for 1939, after 
taxation. Dividend on deferred shares 
raised from 6 to 8 per cent.; to reserve, 
£40,000 (£35,000) ; carry - forward, 
£83,699 (£73,852). Sales, including those 
abroad, showed an increase on the year. 


London Brick Company.—Final divi- 
dend on the ordinary stock of 2} per cent., 
making 10 per cent. for 1939 (against 20 
per cent.); for depreciation, £100,000 
(against £150,000). 


Barker (John) and Company.—Net 
profit for year to January 31, 1940, 
£306,663 (£347,941). Ordinary dividend 
reduced from 15 to 10 per cent. To: 
rebuilding, £100,000 (same); pensions, 
£10,000 (same) ; fixtures, £25,000 (same) ; 
balance forward, £205,234 (£190,379). 


Midland Counties Electric Supply 
Company.—Final ordinary dividend, 54 
per cent., making 8 per cent. for 1939 
(the same). Trading profits, £805,488 
(£812,827), of which £415,547 (£383,200) 
taken for depreciation and reserves in 
operating companies. Net revenue, 
£375,804 (£413,690). 


International Paint and Composi- 
tions.—Final ordinary dividend 1939, 
16 per cent., making 20 per cent. for year 
(the same); profits, 1939, subject to 
E.P.T., £208,823, against £161,099, for 
1938, after making provision for all tax 
charges. 


Inveresk Paper Company, Ltd.— 
Total income, 1939, £271,475 (£235,596) ; 
net profit, £134,410 (£131,424) ; to taxa- 
tion, £86,000 (£55,000) ; ordinary dividend 
maintained at 6 per cent.; to general 
reserve, £10,000 (same); carry forward, 
£53,197 (£34,312). Consolidated profit 
and loss account shows that gross profits of 
group rose by £39,241 to £784,246. 
Group’s net liquid resources have risen by 
over £100,000 to £1,548,000. 


Lewis’s, Ltd. — Profit figures were 
shown in The Economist, February 17, 
1940, page 307; balance sheet, dated 
February 1, 1940, shows stock in trade 
£199,039 higher at £696,740 ; investments 
in subsidiaries, £939,937 (£622,935) ; cash, 
£175,840 (£165,513) ; creditors, £320,464 
(£232,531). 


(Continued on page 354) 
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Industry and Trade 


Foreign Trade Expansion.—The upward trend in 
the value of our overseas trade continued last month. But 
while imports took a high jump, from £86.6 millions in 
December to £105.0 millions in January (the highest 
level since December, 1929), the increase in exports, from 
£40.2 millions to {41.1 millions, was more modest, though 
none the less welcome. The increase in imports compared 
with the corresponding month last year exceeded {1 million 
in the case of the following groups of commodities: grain 
and flour (from £4.7 to £8.0 millions), meat (from £7.3 
to £9.9 millions), dairy produce (from £6.6 to £10.0 
millions), non-ferrous ores and scrap (from £1.4 to £3.1 
millions), cotton (from {2.3 to £5.9 millions), wool (from 


U.K. Imports AND Exports (£’000) 


Change between 


ee | ee | See | 600 and 1900 
January 

Total Imports 84,880 | 75,572 104,961 29,389 38-9 
ST MINED Sccsecsvscecsneses 41,183 39,480 | 41,074 1,594 4-1 
ED 6h inn cd coc penebnbeinsind 4,801 4,596 | 3,657 939 | 20:4 
entice nseseee 45,985 44,076 44,731 655 4:9 
Excess of Imports over Exports | 38,895 31,496 | 60,230 28,734 91-4 
lranshipments under Bond... | 2,833 2,813 2,110 | 703 25:0 


£5.5 to £8.1 millions), and oils, fats and resins (from £3.8 
to £8.6 millions). These figures reflect the Government's 
effort to replenish stocks of foodstuffs and raw materials. 
The only items showing decreases exceeding {1 million 
are tobacco (from £2.1 to £0.5 millions) and timber (from 
£2.7 to £1.6 millions). Also smaller in value was the intake 
of animal feeding stuffs (of which there is a marked 
shortage), fruit and vegetables, and certain presumably non- 
essential textile manufactures and apparel. The improve- 
ment in exports between January, 1939, and the past month 
was also fairly general; shipments of beverages rose by {0.8 
to £2.1 millions, those of coal by £0.6 to £3.5 millions, and 
those of chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours by {1.0 to {2.8 
millions. Exports of cotton and most other textiles also 
showed an improvement. On the other hand, shipments of 
machinery and vehicles (including locomotives, ships and 
aircraft) were appreciably lower in value. 


* * * 


The Growing Import Surplus.—But while the 
expansion in overseas trade is a convincing proof of 
Britain’s supremacy at sea, the rapidly growing disparity 
between the value of imports and exports since the out- 
break of war is alarming. It has by now become a common- 
place that we cannot afford in the present war a substantial 
increase in the excess of imports over exports. Yet, in 
January imports exceeded exports by no less than {60.2 
millions, equivalent to £720 millions per annum. Even in 
1937 and 1938, when the excess of imports over exports 
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averaged £397 millions, the balance sheet of our tran. 
actions with other countries showed a deficit of more than 
£50 millions which had to be made good by a draft on y; 
reserves. And as was pointed out in an article on the Outlook 
for overseas trade in war on page 205 of The Economy 
of February 3rd, the published balance of trade no longe: 
correctly shows the real excess of imports over exports, 
Imports, for example, do not show the value of the good; 
which never reach these shores owing to enemy action 
to their diversion to British Forces serving overseas; no 
are the exports which never reach their destination deducte 
from the published figures. Moreover, we can scarcely 
count on an increase in our income from investments jp, 
and services rendered to, other countries during the wa. 
There are, of course, a number of explanations for th 
growing adverse balance of trade. First, the rise in impon 
prices is not yet fully reflected in export prices. (In any 
case, imports are valued on a c.i.f. and exports on an fob, 
basis.) But while some upward revision in export prices 
may have to be made, it will not be possible, in the absence 
of a world-wide scarcity of manufactured goods of the type 
exported by this country, to obtain as many raw materials 
per unit of our exports as before the war. Secondly, expony 
in January may have been temporarily hampered by the 
dislocation of internal transport caused by adverse weather 
conditions. Thirdly, it was necessary to increase the impor 
of raw materials in order to expand production for expor, 
To a large extent the increase in the excess of imports 
over exports during the first few months of the war wa 
thus unavoidable. But this trend can and must be reversed, 
The speed with which it is reversed will show how far the 
Government intends to live up to the slogan it has recently 
annexed from Hitler: “‘ We must export or die.” 


* * * 


Cotton Exports.—-Plans for an export drive ia 
cotton goods are gradually taking shape. The Cotton 
Industry Bill, which provides for the setting-up of a 
Cotton Board charged with the task of promoting exports, 
and was introduced in the House of Lords on Tuesday last 
week, passed its third reading on Wednesday. Secondly, 
the Cotton Controller has issued regulations under which 
Government and export orders will be given priority over 
domestic civil contracts; these have been welcomed by 
shipping merchants. As demand appears td have exceeded 
current output in recent weeks, these measures were essen- 
tial. Thirdly, steps are being taken to ensure adequate 
supplies of raw cotton. The Ministry of Shipping hi 
already agreed to provide shipping space for the export 
of 100,000 bales of raw cotton from the United States 
to this country in February and in each subsequent month 
until September. It is expected that adequate shipping 
space will also be made available for the import of cotton 
from other countries. In view of the rise in the price 0 
cotton goods since the outbreak of the war it is doubtful 
however, whether the export drive will be successful with 
out a subsidy; a number of markets are reported already 
to have been lost. The expansion of the industry has 
recently been hampered by sickness and by the growing 
shortage of labour. The output of yarn in January is undet- 
stood actually to have shown a slight decline. 


* * * 


Industrial Revolution in Coal.—Although the coal 
mining industry played a leading part in Britain’s Indus 
trial Revolution, its own methods remained virtually ut 
changed until the last war. Indeed, coal-mining has been 
the last of Britain’s staple industries to pass through # 
revolution in production technique. But, as the accom 
panying table (taken from the 18th Annual Report of the 
Secretary for Mines) shows, the process of mechanisation, 
once begun, was fairly rapid. As a result of mechanisatio 
the efficiency of the industry has been appreciably in 
creased, but it seriously aggravated the unemploymetl 
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roblem caused after the last war by the loss of foreign 


Pets. There is still scope for further progress in 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT USED IN COAL-MINING 








Percentage Electric Motors 
of Coal in Use | Blectric 
Se anes mene) See 
\Conveyed | Percentage 
| Cut by \mechanic- Above | Below of Total 
| Machines | ally below, ground ground in Use 
| ground 
iy («d|CO% HP. | HP. |  % 
1913...) 8 op 256,652 | 371,417 5 
1929... 28 14 835,588 918,116 49 
1937 ...| 57 51 1,010,350 | 1,151,665 | 72 
1938... 59 54 1,045,726 | 1,198,261 | 73 


mechanisation, which should be hastened by the national- 
isation of the coal-mining royalties. 


* * * 





British Oats.—lIn the last five months there have been 
two compelling reasons for an increase in the demand for 
oats, The first was the ploughing-up campaign, which led 
automatically to a revival in demand for oats for seeding on 
newly turned land. Secondly, the shortage of imported 
cereal feeding stuffs has led to a frantic search for the 
home-grown article. Consequently, those farmers who were 
fortunate enough to possess oats in excess of their own 
requirements found themselves in a very favourable posi- 
tion to charge what the traffic would bear, irrespective of 
the cost of production—to do in fact what the Prices of 
Goods Act was designed to prevent. In the early days of 
August the Gazette price of English oats (including both 
food, feed and seed oats) was about 6s. per cwt.; by the 
end of November it had risen to 9s. 6d. per cwt. and by 
the middle of January it had exceeded 15s. per cwt. The 
Ministry of Food then intervened and fixed maximum 
prices of 11s. per cwt. for feeding oats and of 13s. for 
milling oats; the market for seed oats has been left free. 
According to market reports there are now no British 
feeding or milling oats available; oats are, in the opinion 
of sellers, either seed or non-existent. The remedy seems to 
lie in the hands of the Ministry of Food—to import (if 
the Ministry of Shipping and the Treasury allow) a very 
large quantity of Canadian oats to be sold at very low 
prices, 


* * * 


Egg Prices.—In normal seasons egg production is 
ata maximum in the spring and falls throughout the 
summer until the lean period in November or early 
December. As home production supplies about one-half 
of Britain’s consumption, all egg prices are usually at their 
lowest in April and reach a peak shortly before Christmas. 
But the winter of 1939-40 has not been normal either in 
weather or food supplies. Frost and snow on the scale of 
last month would inevitably have brought a drop in egg 
production; the lack of feeding stuffs has aggravated the 
scarcity, both by lowering the output per hen, by inducing 
poultry keepers to sell their birds as table poultry and by 
checking the output of poultry breeders. Hence the rise 
last week in egg prices, which brought first-grade English 
€ggs to more than 3d. each. With the return to warmer 
Weather, a reversal in prices can be expected as output per 
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hen increases, but the winter shortage of feeding stuffs (for 
which the inadequate war preparations of the Government 
are largely responsible) will have left its mark in reduced 
flocks. Unless the Ministry of Food can secure larger 
imports than usual, egg prices will therefore probably be 
higher in 1940 than in recent years. 


* * * 


Rubber and Tea.—The decision of the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee to continue for the second 
quarter of this year a quota of 80 per cent. of the basic 
tonnages was generally expected. The very firm market in 
London for near positions was caused by the diversion of 
shipments to the United States last autumn, under the 
influence of the higher American price. That disparity has 
now been reduced, and the shortage of spot and nearby 
rubber is being relieved. There was consequently no valid 
case on these grounds for an increase in the quota, which 
was raised from 50 per cent. of the basic tonnage in the 
first half of 1939 to 60 per cent. and 75 per cent. respec- 
tively in the third and fourth quarters of last year. The 
International Tea Committee also decided at its meeting 
on Wednesday to continue for the year beginning on 
April 1, 1940, the existing quota of 95 per cent. of the 
standard exports. At this time last year the Committee 
decided on a 924 per cent. quota for the 1939-40 season, 
but this was raised in October to 95 per cent., in order to 
allow for the building up of reserve stocks, and the delay 
in shipping to Europe. Since the beginning of this year, 
however, British imports have been covered by a contract 
between the Ministry of Food and the various tea trade 
associations in India and Ceylon; the price at which the 
Ministry will take over the tea is the average of the f.o.b. 
prices in 1936, 1937 and 1938, with allowances, as yet 
unfixed, for increased costs. 


* * * 


American Metal Markets.—Since the beginning 
of this year the price of electrolytic copper in the United 
States has fallen from 12.50 cents to 11.25 cents per lb. 
On Tuesday this trend was reversed and the domestic 
price was increased to 11.50 cents per lb. This increase 
followed immediately the publication of the January statis- 
tics, which showed the combined deliveries to home 
and foreign buyers at 108,465 short tons, production of 
refined copper at 84,421 tons, and producers’ stocks at 
135,441 tons at the end of the month; these stocks have 
fallen steadily from 316,543 tons just before the war. On 
this basis, therefore, a rise in prices was to be expected, 
and a similar movement has been looked for in the prices 
of lead and spelter; producers’ stocks of these metals have 
also fallen considerably since the early autumn. But, on 
the other hand, the spurt in demand for all metals which 
occurred after the outbreak of war was due not so much 
to an increase in consumption as to a desire on the part 
of manufacturers to build up their depleted reserves. The 
fall in producers’ holdings has in fact been counterbal- 
anced, in part at any rate, by an expansion in manufac- 
turers’ inventories, and there has been a definite slacken- 
ing in new orders for all three metals since the end of the 
year. Further, current production within the United States 
is at present in excess of current consumption and there 
seems, therefore, no valid reason for a sharp rise in prices 
for these three minerals. 
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Raw Cotton delivered to Spinners 


Week ended | From Aug. 1 to” 
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Variet Week ended FromAug.! to 

ety . : ; : = , - 

(000 bales Feb. 9, |Feb. 16, Feb. 17,|/Feb. 16, , From Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. Week ended |FromApr. 1 to 
‘ 1940 1940 1939 1940 (000 quarters) 10, 17, 18, 17, Shien : - - - 

. 1940 1940 1939 1940 (000 quarters of = e = le s ‘ 
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Coal 


SPECIAL measures are being taken to 
overcome the scarcity of coal in some 
districts caused by recent transport 
dislocations. Supplies are to be sent 
to London and the South by 143 extra 
trains each week and steps are to be 
taken to prevent a recurrence of such 
shortages. 


Sheffield.—There is a strong de- 
mand for all classes of fuel. Supplies 
of smalls for coking and electricity 
generating plant are barely sufficient, 
but boiler fuel is plentiful. Industrial 
and household requirements are heavy. 
The export market is much more 
active, especially for best steams and 
nuts, 

Glasgow.—Supplies diverted from 
Fife and Ayrshire have eased the local 
house coal position, but at the expense 
of other consumers—overseas, Irish, 
etc. Industrial requirements are heavy, 
and depleted stocks are making it diffi- 
cult to keep plants working. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. Contracts 
are good for the better class grades 
of Durham manufacturing coals, and 
Northumberland steam grades are find- 
ing a steady outlet. Inquiry is good 
and considerable business is being 
booked with neutral countries at full 
current prices. Patent oven coke retains 
its firmness with a persistent demand 
from both home and foreign con- 
sumers. Prices are unchanged. 


Cardiff.—Production in some dis- 
tricts continues to suffer from the dis- 
location caused by the recent frosts 
and heavy snowstorms, and this week 
shipments have been restricted also by 
a scarcity of tonnage. Collieries are 
heavily committed under contracts, but 
there is not much new business. Trans- 
port facilities have improved and in- 
land deliveries are now almost normal 
again. Prices are nominally unchanged. 


Iron and Steel 


THE industry’s most serious problem 
is the shortage of scrap and in some 
districts production has had to be cur- 
tailed. Commercial and export require- 
ments of finished steel are being met 
as far as possible. 


Sheffield. — Forge and foundry 
iron is in full demand. There is a heavy 
run on hematites and basic pig output 
is only just sufficient for requirements. 
Finished iron makers have full order 
books and steel billet supplies are being 
augmented by imports. Production of 
basic and acid open-hearth steel is 
nearing capacity and further expansion 
is being considered. 

Glasgow. — Although normal 
working conditions have not been fully 
restored a very heavy tonnage has been 
produced. Within the past week or 
two a considerable tonnage has been 
placed with local sheetmakers by Gov- 
ernment Departments and the ordinary 
commercial business has also been on a 
satisfactory scale. 


Middlesbrough.—Transactions in 
pig iron for ordinary requirements are 
limited on account of the big demand 
for material for other purposes. Some 
producers are, however, in a_ better 
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Position to give deliveries than they 
have been for some time. The output 
of East Coast hematite is well distri- 
buted under licence. Supplies of semi- 
finished steel are more plentiful, and 
all branches of the finished steel in- 
dustry are very busy. 

Cardiff. The scarcity of steel 
due chiefly to the shortage of scrap) 
continues to restrict activity in the 
finishing industries, and in the week 
ended February 10th the production of 
tinplates was only 65.29 per cent. of 
capacity compared with 68.10 per cent. 
the previous week and 44.05 per cent. 
in the corresponding week last year. 
The latest returns are the lowest, with 
the exception of holiday periods, since 
September, 1939. There has been a lull 
in the current demand. The local pro- 
duction of steel ingots approximates 
25,000 tons a week and the idleness of 
a number of steel furnaces is reacting 
on the output of pig iron. 

News from Abroad.—-In several 
sections consumers’ reluctance to pur- 
chase has given way to a more liberal 
buying policy. Belgian exporters con- 
tinue to be short of supplies mainly 
because of large domestic require- 
ments, in spite of the improved fuel 
position. A new agreement for the 
supply of Belgian semi-products to 
Great Britain has recently been con- 
cluded. American competition has 
been particularly keen in South 
America and the Far East. Argentina 
has, for instance, bought a large 
quantity of American plates and 
sheets several dollars below the Bel- 
gian quotation. The Portuguese rail- 
ways have placed a large order with 
American steel works. 


Textiles 
Cotton (Manchester).-The mar- 
ket has been rather unsettled and 


transactions difficult to arrange. Most 
spinners of American yarns have re- 
fused to sell except for Government 
work, although demand has _ been 
active. Raw cotton prices have been 
easier. 

There have been more complaints of 
reduced production due to a shortage 
of labour. Government orders are now 
being placed for balloon fabrics as well 
as heavy cloths and the volume of 
commercial inquiry for piece goods 
is fairly substantial. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Metals. — There was again no 
change in British maximum prices 
for copper, lead, and spelter. Con- 
sumption in this country is high, but 
the authorities are able to supply all 
requirements. In Australia, the maxi- 
mum price for copper was fixed at £76 
per ton this week. In the United States 
the price for copper was raised by 


} cent to 11.50 cents per lb. 


Tin.—After a setback to £240 15s., 
the price of standard cash tin in- 
creased to £246 10s. per ton, a net 
gain of £3 10s. on the week. The back- 
wardation remained unchanged at 5s. 
The rise was due to the belief that the 
quota for the second quarter of 1940 
will be cut at the International Tin 
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Committee meeting on Monday next 
Figures published by the International 
Tin Research and Developmen 
Council this week show that smelter 
stocks of tin have advanced from 
12,702 long tons at the end of Decem. 
ber to 14,533 tons at the end of 
January. This is the highest level sing 
the end of July, 1938. As January 
world deliveries had established a ney 
record, the rise in smelter stocks is q J 
proof that ore supplies must be coming § 
forward at a remarkably fast rate. 

Grains.—-The second official estj. 
mate placed the Argentine wheat crop 
at 14.7 million quarters, a reduction 
of 3.7 million quarters from the firs 
estimate. This confirmation of the 
disastrous harvest brought prices op 
the Buenos Aires market above the 
previous minimum of 7 pesos per 229 
lb. The surplus above domestic needs 
will be barely 2 million quarters, 
although there are still stocks of the 
old crop amounting to some 9 million 
quarters available for export. Prices jn 
the United States have also rallied with 
the expectation of increased tariffs 
against the import of Canadian wheat, 
The British Cereals Control Com- 
mittee has issued a new schedule of its 
selling prices, with considerable in- 
creases which bring No. 3 Manitoba to 
47s. per quarter; these prices are 
lowered by the Government subsidy of 
18s. per quarter. 

Oils and Oilseeds.—The Argen- 
tine crop of linseed is now estimated 
at 1,217,000 tons, a reduction of 33,000 
tons on the first estimate and of 193,000 
tons on last year’s second forecast. 
Shipments from the Plate are on a 
fair scale. The new Indian crop is 
progressing well and business is already 
reported. Deliveries from the Control 
to the mills are good. 


Rubber. —- The decision of the 
I.R.R.C. is discussed on page 349. The 
London market was again very firm 
for near positions, but eased later in 
the week. The United States consump- 
tion in January was 55,000 tons, com- 
pared with 48,428 tons in December, 
1939; owing to the larger imports, 
stocks increased from 138,017 tons at 
the end of December to 156,800 tons 
at the end of January. 


Furs.—The tendency of the London 
general winter fur sales did not change in 
the closing week. The sale closed quietly 
steady, and on the open London fur 
market business is fairly quiet at stable 
prices. The following table gives the 
prices (in shillings and pence per skin) 
of leading furs at the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s recent sales: — 


Winter Sale, Winter Sale, 
1939 1940 
Beaver, Mackenzie 
River, Ex Ex Large 122/-to126/-  215/-to216- 
Fisher, York Fort, o 
1 + 2 Dark...... 130/-to170/- 90/-to 150- 
Fox Bastard, York 
Fort,1 + 2Dark 39'-to49/- —-24/6 0296 
Fox Cross, York 
Fort, Medium 1... 776 to 132/6 Withdrawn 
Fox Red, York Fort, 
Medium 1 .... 55 ~to62/- 45/- to 63,- 
Persian Lambs, S.W. 
Afr., H.B.C., oa 
RN OR fon ccc, 51/- 34/~ 
Lynx, York Fort, 
Ex Large .... 235 '- 290/- 
Marten, Mackenzie . 
River, 1 Pale....... 126/-to127/6 174/-101% 
Mink, York Fort, 

Ex Large 1 2 

7. eee 45/- 42/- 
Musquash, Black 

re 7/6 4/10 
Otter, 1+2Ex Dark 116/-to117/- 78/- 
Wolf, York Fort, ! 

Ex Large 1 29/6 40/~ 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OF GREAT 


BRITAIN 


AND IRELAND), 


LIMITED 


LARGER TURNOVER DESPITE TAXATION 
DIVIDEND OF 23 PER CENT. 
LORD DULVERTON’S ADDRESS 


The thirty-eighth ordinary general meeting of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, was 
held, on the 20th instant, at Bristol. 

The Right Hon. Lord Dulverton (the chairman), in the course 
of his speech, said: — 

The net profit for the year, after providing for all charges, bonus 
to customers, income tax and other taxation, and depreciation of 
property, plant, etc., together with all income from investments 
and loans (which includes substantial dividends from companies 
operating outside the United Kingdom) amounted to £10,230,150, 
a decrease of £465,903. After providing £10,000 for directors’ fees 
and transferring £500,000 to general reserve account there re- 
mains a balance of profit for the year of £9,720,150. Adding to 
that figure the balance brought forward from last year £1,384,487, 
we get a total of £11,104,637 available for distribution. Out of 
this sum the dividends, totalling £852,209, on the three classes of 
preference stock have been provided, leaving for disposal a sum of 
£10,252,428. 


THE DIVIDEND 


An interim dividend at the rate of 7} per cent., free of income 
tax, was paid on September Ist last. It is proposed, subject to 
your approval, to declare a final dividend of 7} per cent. and a 
bonus of 8 per cent., both free of income tax, making a total 
distribution for the year of 23 per cent., free of income tax. 

The balance remaining to be carried forward for the current year 
amounts to £1,612,926, which is £228,440 more than the amount 
brought in. Because of the uncertainty of the present times your 
directors thought it prudent to add substantially to the carry- 
forward. 

Last year I told you that to pay, as we then did, a total of 
25 per cent., free of tax, for the year, involved a payment of slightly 
more than 1 per cent. gross than in the previous year. This year 
the payment of 23 per cent., free of tax, again means an increase 
of nearly 1 per cent. in the gross amount distributed. This result 
in the times in which we have been living seems to me eminently 
satisfactory. 

When I look back on the year under review—a year which com- 
prised ten months of so-called peace and two months of war, I 
am bound to refer to the question of taxation. Twice in one year 
—in addition to the common burden of excess profits tax and a 
higher rate of income tax—the tobacco trade has been singled out 
for extra taxation. The additions to the already high rate of 
tobacco duty in April and September, making a total increase of 
4s, per lb., or rather more than 40 per cent., would in normal 
times of peace have been almost certain to bring about reduced 
consumption, but the growing volume of employment due to the 
Preparations for and outbreak of war, and the increased spending 
Power of the public consequent thereon, enabled the trade to sur- 
Vive these shocks. So much so that for the year under review our 
turnover was greater than ever before. 


CURRENT TRADE AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Last year I told you that I had never faced the task of com- 
menting On current trade and future prospects under more difficult 
conditions, This year I believe I should not be misunderstood if 
i to make any forecast, but there are certain general con- 
aia ~ that have an important bearing on the future with 

should like to acquaint stockholders. 
J ae of these is the supply of our raw material. The figure 
Th s at the end of the financial year was less than a year ago. 
bee — has been brought about solely by the decision of 
- a as they were at the moment of crisis by 
<a Ive necessity of conserving dollars for war purposes— 
°P purchases of American tobacco on September 8, when 


the marketing of the 1939 crop was in full swing and when only 
about two-fifths of the crop had been sold. Dollars acquired in 
advance for the purchase of tobacco were taken over by the 
Government, and since that date we have been unable to add our 
stocks of American leaf. 

Stockholders probably know that since smoking was first intro- 
duced into this country in the days of Queen Elizabeth, America 
has been the main source of supply of unmanufactured tobacco for * 
the British market. In recent years—as I have told you on some 
occasions—supplies from the tobacco-growing countries of the Em- 
pire have both increased in quantity and improved in quality, and 
every effort is being made to encourage further development in war- 
time, but even so the supplies from Empire countries are only 
sufficient to make good a small part of the shortage caused by the 
cessation of buying in America. 


TURKISH TOBACCO 


Many of you will no doubt have seen references in the Press 
during the last three months to the subject of Oriental or—as it is 
more usually known in the trade—Turkish tobacco, and to trade 
agreements between the Governments of this country and Turkey 
and Greece by which larger quantities of Oriental tobacco will be 
imported into this country; and you may expect me to say some- 
thing about it. It is true that our Government are interested directly 
in this subject of Oriental tobacco. But as the matter is still 
under consideration by the Government, and as it is uncertain at 
what date in the future and in what quantities this tobacco will 
come into the hands of British manufacturers, it would be prema- 
ture for me at this stage to say more than that we shall do our 
utmost to facilitate the carrying out of any measures the Govern- 
ment consider necessary in wartime. 

While we have adequate stocks of Virginia tobacco to continue 
manufacture for some time to come, it is impossible to over-estimate 
the serious effect that a protracted exclusion from the American 
market would have on the tobacco supplies of this country. 

Owing to the inadequacy of alternative sources of supply we 
can never become independent of the American market for long. 
Even our absence from the markets for one year may have such a 
deterrent effect on future planting that the tobacco will not be 
grown and therefore not available when buying is permitted. These 
facts have been clearly represented to the authorities concerned 
with all the emphasis at our command, and we are surely entitled 
to hope that at the appropriate moment some action will be taken 
between our Government and that of the United States whereby 
this very difficult position will be relieved. 


PRICE QUESTION 


This brings me to the second question—that of prices. Twice 
in the course of the last year we have had to increase the whole- 
sale and retail prices of all our cigarettes and tobaccos. On each 
occasion the revision of prices was the minimum necessitated by the 
advance in duty and made no allowance for the other costs which 
have already increased and are likely to increase further in war- 
time. Sterling prices of leaf tobacco will undoubtedly be higher, 
freight, insurance and labour charges, etc., are alread'y much 
heavier, and although I do not anticipate any change in the imme- 
diate or even the near future in the prices at which our goods are 
sold, it is obvious that these upward tendencies cannot continue 
indefinitely without their effect being felt. I have said nothing 
about shipping difficulties, but you will appreciate that they are 
not inconsiderable. 

The public demand for our goods is well maintained and I feel 
sure that with our resources, our experience, and our tradition of 
giving the best possible value in our products, the smoking public 
will have every reason to place the fullest confidence in the brands 
which bear the names of your company’s branches. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BAY HALL TRUST, LIMITED 


STEADY INVESTMENT INCOME 
VISCOUNT HORNE’S SPEECH 


The sixth ordinary general meeting of Bay Hall Trust, Limited, 
was held, on the 21st instant, at ‘‘ Heatherside,” Walton-on-the- 
Hill, Tadworth, Surrey. 

The Right Hon. the Viscount Horne, of Slamannan, 
G.B.E., K.C. (chairman of the company), presided. 

The chairman, in the course of his remarks, said: The report 
and accounts for the past year were circulated to you a fortnight 
ago, and, with your permission, I will take them as read. (Agreed.) 

You will note from the profit and loss account that the gross 
revenue amounted to £117,919. Debenture interest, management, 
and general expenses and directors’ fees absorbed £31,486, leaving 
a net profit of £86,433, compared with £73,332 for 1938. 

The improvement is due to having recovered some arrears of 
Dominion tax relief due to us, so that on balance we have a credit 
of £7,471 on tax account as compared with a debit of £5,191 for 
the previous year. Our regular income from investments has been 
remarkably steady and on this account we have every reason for 
satisfaction. 


PC. 


THE DIVIDEND DECISION 


Your directors recommend the payment of a dividend of 6} per 
cent. The dividend will absorb £65,351. There is thus a balance 
of £21,052 unappropriated which, added to the amount of £50,515 
brought forward from 1938, leaves £71,567 to be carried forward 
to mew account. The dividend recommended represents an increase 
of one-half per cent. on that paid for each of the past three 
years. Although the net profit (after allowing for the non-recurring 
item on account of income-tax to which I have referred) would 
enable a higher dividend to be paid, your directors deem it prudent 
under the present difficult conditions to pursue a cautious policy. 

It is important to record that the allowance for Dominion relief 
received through the income derived from the Empire now amounts 
to ls. 3d. in the £, therefore the net income-tax to be deducted 
from this dividend will be at the rate of 5s. 9d. The dividend is, 
therefore, equivalent to 74 per cent., less tax at the standard rate 
of 7s. 

There is but little change to report in the balance sheet. The 
issued capital and the nominal amount of debentures outstanding 
remain unchanged. On the assets side share and debenture hold- 
ings at £1,667,882 are lower by £9,096, due to realisations on 
balance which have had the effect of increasing realisation reserve 
account by £6,019. The cash position at £233,435 is higher by 
£38,325. Your company is thus in a good position to undertake 
any promising investment business which may come along. 


VALUE OF INVESTMENTS 


At market prices on December 31, 1939, or—where no market 
price existed at that date—at valuations by the directors, the share 
and debenture holdings and British Government securities had an 
aggregate value of £1,811,063, compared with ‘their book cost of 
£1,770,541. Net valuation showed a decline of about 6 per cent. 
compared with 1938. Having regard to the disturbed conditions of 
the past year, this fall in the value of investments is not surpris- 
ing. Indeed, on general experience we should count ourselves 
fortunate in that it is moderate. 

The geographical distribution of the investments based on the 
valuations at December 31st last—including British Government 
securities—showed that about 944 per cent. are situated in the 
United Kingdom, South Africa, and other parts of the British 
Empire; about 5 per cent. are in the United States of America, and 
about one-half per cent. elsewhere. 

' The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, the divi- 
dend of 6% per cent. approved, the retiring directors were re- 
elected, and the auditors were re-appointed. 














Every year many hundreds of Companies publish Reports 
of their Annual General Meetings in The Economist, thereby 
reaching thousands of investors in the quiet of their own homes. 


Full particulars of the charges for inserting these reports 
may be obtained on application to The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 
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GENERAL INVESTORS AND 
TRUSTEES, LIMITED 


FACTORS AFFECTING INCOME 


The thirty-third ordinary general meeting of this COMpany Was 
held, on the 22nd instant, in London. 

Mr Gerald T. Moody (the chairman) said that when compared 
with the previous year the profit and loss account showed q de. 
crease in receipts from dividends, interest, etc., after Providing for 
taxation of nearly £13,000. A considerable part of that decrease 
was due to the fact that in the autumn the rate of income tax way 
increased from 5s. 6d. to 7s. in the £, which rate was made retro. 
spective from the commencement of the fiscal year. That increay 
in the tax was or would be recovered by adjustment from debe. 
ture and preference stockholders, though a like course could not be 
legally taken regarding the interim dividend paid at the beginning 
of October last on their ordinary stock. Another cause of the 
diminution in their receipts was the policy adopted by the direc. 
tors of some companies which had earned dividends and POssessed 
adequate liquid funds and yet withheld distributions from share. 
holders merely on the plea that in wartime it was necessary tg 
conserve resources. 

There was a balance of £46,721 available for distribution. Dijyj- 
dends on the preference stock for the year and an interim dividend 
of 3 per cent. actual, less tax at 5s. 6d. on the ordinary stock, had 
already been paid. The board now recommended a final distribution 
of 6 per cent. actual, less tax at 7s. on the ordinary stock. 

A simple calculation would show that if they had made no in. 
terim payment on the ordinary stock and were now recommending 
a distribution of the total sum allocated for dividend on the stock, 
it would be nearly 94 per cent., less tax at 7s., comparing with 
10 per cent., less tax, which they paid last year. 

As usual, a valuation of their investments had been made, but 
under present conditions of limited markets it had so little signif. 
cance that it might almost be disregarded. The company was in 
the fortunate position of having large reserves, and it held upwards 
of £100,000 in cash and British Government securities. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


THE STANDARD TRUST LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 5 PER CENT. MAINTAINED 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting of The Standard 
Trust Limited was held, on the 16th instant, in London, Mr Ian 
W. W. Shepherd, the chairman, presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: When I 
addressed you last year I intimated that we might have to face som 
further shrinkage in our revenue and a fall in the value of our 
investments. Owing to continued unsettled conditions, followed by 
the outbreak of war in September last, my forecast has eventuated 
with the result that our net revenue for the year has fallen from 
£47,419 to £41,763 and our valuation has decreased by approxi- 
mately 4 per cent. 

With regard to the valuation I should like to draw your attention 
to the fact that this year’s valuation is arrived at without putting 
any value on our investments in Germany, including territory 
seized by Germany—namely, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. 
Under existing conditions Stock Exchange quotations do not, in 
many cases, represent the real intrinsic value of the securities. Whilst 
it would undoubtedly prove difficult to dispose of securities # 
present-day quotations, it would no doubt prove equally difficult 10 
acquire them, except in small amounts. 

After allowing for the preference stock dividend and a final 
dividend of 3 per cent. on the ordinary stock now recommended, 
again making 5 per cent. for the year, we are able to transfer 
the sum of £1,578 to staff superannuation fund and to increase th 
carry-forward by £4,741 to the sum of £39,413. 

It is difficult to forecast what revenue the trust may receive 
during the current year, but it appears certain that we must expec 
some further decline. We have, however, holdings in a number at 
companies interested in primary products such as Australian agt 
cultural companies, rubber, tea, etc., and also reasonable holdings 
in American securities. How far increased dividends, and the benefit 
we may derive from the dollar rate of exchange will compensate ¥ 
for losses in other directions it is impossible to foretell, but you 
directors feel that it is only right in these difficult times that stock: 
holders should not suffer any greater reduction in dividend than 
prudence demands. 

The report was unanimously adopted and the dividend recom 
mended was approved. 
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THE LANCASHIRE ELECTRIC LIGHT 
& POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


BUSINESS WELL MAINTAINED 


The ordinary general meeting of this company was held, on the 
»nd instant, in London. 
" ie George Balfour, M.P. (the chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said: The accounts we submit to-day indicate that our 
business has been well maintained notwithstanding the difficulties 
which we, in common with other public utility and industrial under- 
takings, have had to encounter. I suppose we may be classified with 
the more fortunate public utility concerns as we have a large indus- 
trial load and a considerable amount of miscellaneous business which 
supplies a revenue which exceeds any deficiency due to the black- 
out and evacuation, etc. Our trading results have not, therefore, been 
noticeably affected by the prevailing conditions. 

War conditions have affected electricity supply undertakings in 
, widely varying degree. In some areas output has declined as much 
as 41 per cent., and the effect on the revenue of those companies 
has, obviously, been serious. We can congratulate ourselves that we 
have such a diversified class of consumer and operate in a territory 
geographically situated that we have not had to increase our 
charges. We can well sympathise with those electricity supply 
undertakers, both local authority and company owned, who, having 
made regular reductions in prices, are now compelled to suddenly 
increase their charges due to operating in areas with little diversity 
in class of consumer and where evacuation is at a maximum. 

The number of low tension consumers connected up to the out- 
break of war was on practically the same scale as for the previous 
three or four years, but, as you would anticipate, since September 
there has been a considerable falling off. The result is that new 
connections last year numbered only 4,851 compared with 5,824 
in the previous year, bringing the number of low tension consumers 
to a total of 61,730. Of the above total 56,000 are householders 
or domestic consumers, and it is interesting to note that the average 
price received from the whole of these low tension consumers is 
1.75d. per unit. 

The plant in the company’s power stations continues to give 
excellent service and, although the power station loadings were 
less favourable than in the previous year, the overall combined 
eficiency of the company’s stations is a little higher, having risen 
from 24.24 per cent. to 24.62 per cent. 


MORE UNITS SOLD 


The units sold to our consumers were approximately 563,000,000 
compared with 511,500,000 in the previous year, an increase of 
over 51,000,000 and in addition we exported nearly 
300,000,000 units to the Central Electricity Board, an increase in 
exported units of some 34,000,000 units over the previous year. 

Last year we renewed three contracts with local authorities for 
bulk supplies and made considerable extensions to our mains and 
distribution cables, having laid or erected about 20 miles of high 
tension cables or lines and about 78 miles of low tension cables, 
making the total laid to date up to 880 miles of high tension 
ind 1,240 miles of low tension cables. 

You will see from the directors’ report that the profit of the 
wbsidiary companies and interest amounted to £602,504, compared 
with £552,708 for the previous year, an increase of £49,796. After 
providing £40,554 for income tax, an increase of £3,354, setting 
wide £281,500 for depreciation, and increasing the amount carried 
forward in the subsidiary companies by some £4,600, there is a 
talance of £275,801 brought into this company’s account which, 
logether with management fees and sundry receipts, amounts to 
£289,098, 

You will no doubt like to hear a word about the outlook for 
the current year. I can, of course, only base my opinion on the 
‘sumption that trading and war conditions will remain more or 
less the same as we are at present experiencing, and on this assump- 
ton the outlook for the year is fairly satisfactory; in fact, we 
Ve started this year showing a little improvement compared with 
ht year. The cotton trade is more prosperous, the demand from 
the textile industry considerably improved and miscellaneous demand 
— We must, however, treat these indications in a con- 

“ve manner and also keep in mind the necessity for some 
Provision to meet any temporary lowering of demand for some 
me after the cessation of hostilities, whenever that might be. 
€ teport and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 22nd instant, in London. 

Mr G. H. Nelson, M.I.E.E., the chairman, said he felt that a 
matter uppermost in the stockholders’ minds was the effect of 
the present conditions on the company’s business. The board had, 
through contacts with the various countries in Europe, watched 
the situation developing and, while always hoping that war would 
never come, had entered into such arrangements with the Defence 
Departments that the company’s great engineering and manufac- 
turing resources were committed to very substantial obligations. 
As a result, new business had actually increased since September. 

The occurrences which might affect the company’s future results 
came under five main headings—delays of supplies, rises in costs, 
taxation, enemy action and sudden cessation of hostilities. Sup- 
plies were under the control of the Government, who were making 
the necessary arrangements to ensure proper deliveries. The control 
of price levels was also a matter for the Government. 

They had undertaken their full share of war work and there 
were very few companies, other than armament firms, who had 
done relatively so much. The company had maintained and con- 
solidated its position in all fields of manufacture, both in the home 
and overseas markets. Orders for a large number of steam tur- 
bines had been received, and two 40,000 kw. 3,000 r.p.m. sets had 
been put into commission during the year—the largest 3,000 r.p.m. 
turbo-alternators in service in Great Britain. The company had in 
hand water turbines and water wheel alternators for installation all 
over the world. Diesel engines were on order for main-line rail- 
ways, diesel electric rail cars for overseas railways and electric 
traction equipments for home and abroad. 

With regard to export business, in support of the policy of the 
Government the company were taking their share in maintaining 
the British hold on various markets. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and the proposed dividend 
of 10 per cent. on the ordinary stock was approved. 


CLEVELAND PETROLEUM COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


PRE-WAR ACCOUNTS AND. PROFITS 


The annual general meeting of the Cleveland Petroleum Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 19th instant, in London. 

Mr E. A. Radford, F.C.A., M.P. (the chairman of the company), 
presided. In the course of his speech the Chairman said: As 
indicated in the notice to the shareholders dated January 11th, on 
the outbreak of war on September 3rd last, by arrangement with 
His Majesty’s Government, the Petroleum Board assumed control 
of the petroleum business in this country and consequently the 
individual companies ceased their normal activities. The directors 
therefore felt that it was desirable that the accounts of the com- 
pany should be made up for the period of ten months and three 
days ending on September 3, 1939, and the same are now sub- 
mitted to the shareholders. 

The profit for the period, after charging all expenses including 
depreciation and after providing a total amount of £172,776 for 
income tax and National Defence Contribution, amounted to 
£170,561. 

The sales of the company’s brands of motor spirit—‘‘ Cleveland 
Discol” and “Cleveland Guaranteed *—were well maintained 
during the period under review, and increasing numbers of the 
motoring public showed their recognition of the outstanding quali- 
ties of “ Cleveland Discol” by willingly paying the 4d. per gallon 
by which its price exceeded that of other premier grades of motor 
spirit. 

The report was unanimously adopted; £60,000 was transferred 
to general reserve; the final dividends recommended in the report 
were declared, payable on the 29th instant, and the balance of 
£51,525 was carried forward to the current period. 

The retiring directors, Messrs Charles F. Lumb and E. A. 
Radford, were re-elected, and Messrs James Todd, Adams and 
Wilcock, Chartered Accountants, were re-appointed auditors for 
the current period. 
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STERLING TRUST, LIMITED 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS IN WARTIME 

The twenty-third ordinary general meeting of the Sterling Trust, 
Limited, was held, on the 20th instant, at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London. 

Mr Richard S. Guinness (the chairman) referred first to the loss 
sustained by the death of the late chairman of the Trust, Baron 
Emile d’Erlanger. Continuing, he said: We have amended the form 
of this account by showing the gross revenue received before any 
deductions, whereas in previous years the figure given has been our 
revenue after deduction of income tax. The gross revenue for 1939, 
then, amounted to £243,442 as compared with £265,196 in 1938, a 
shrinkage of £21,754. Income tax and National Defence Contribu- 
tion take toll of £29,723, and after deducting expenses and interest 
on debentures the amount carried to appropriation account is 
£82,335, as against £97,458 in 1938. 

After payment of the preference dividend there is a balance in the 
current year of £53,715, as against £65,557 in 1938. 

Of this sum the directors have transferred £20,000 to the con- 
tingent fund, leaving £33,715 available for ordinary dividend. The 
interim dividend of 2 per cent. and the final dividend of 34 per cent. 
now recommended absorb £32,794, leaving a carry-forward which 
then amounts to £71,711. 

The ordinary dividend, 54 per cent. in all, shows a reduction of 
1 per cent., but I feel sure the shareholders will share our opinion 
that in this time of war and stress we could hardly hope to escape 
this reduction. 


INVESTMENT POSITION 


The book value of our investments stands at £4,842,328. A 
valuation on December 31st shows a gross depreciation of 224 per 
cent., which is reduced to under 10 per cent. after deducting the 
reserve fund of £560,000 and the carry-forward of £71,711. 

On the basis of this valuation the geographical distribution of our 
investments is as follows:—British Empire, 72 per cent.; United 
States, 93 per cent.; South and Central America, 9} per cent.; 
Europe, Asia and Africa, 9 per cent. The percentage of our revenue 
derived from the British Empire is approximately 64 per cent. 

The principle of investment trust management is, we may say, 
similar to that of insurance—namely, the spread of risks both indivi- 
dually and geographically. At a time when war is waging simul- 
taneously in the West and in the East and the whole civilised world 
is convulsed, systems of diversified risks must suffer, however sound 
the bases may be. With our large invested funds of over £4,800,000 
we are necessarily bearing the brunt both in revenue returns and 
capital values because our investments are world-spread, but I submit 
under conditions such as are at present prevailing any system of 
investment, however well devised, cannot be immune. 

Over a period of half a century investment trusts have borne the 
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onslaught of industrial crises, financial panics, wars and revolyt; 
but, in the long run, with a return to sanity the inevitable reco 
has taken place, capital values have been re-established and Tevenyes 
recovered. 

I would remind you that after the last war the stocks of con. 
servatively managed investment trusts enjoyed a rapid Tecovery 
in market values and in investment esteem. Unless, then, the whole 
capitalistic economy is to be submerged, we may with reasonable 


‘ hope look forward to better days. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


BAH LIAS RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


GOOD FORWARD SALES 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting of this company wy 
held, on the 22nd instant, in London. 

Mr H. Eric Miller (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: You will recall that as from November 1, 1938, we acquired 
the estates and other assets of the Bila and Wampoe companiey 
Together with the area represented by our investments in the Kukj 
and Namoe Tongan companies, the company now owns just ove 
16,000 acres of rubber. 

In the accounts under review it has been necessary for us to 
provide £31,000 for export duty and company tax payable to th 
Netherlands Indies Government, whilst we have to set aside q 
further £36,700 to cover income tax and National Defence Con 
tribution here. These figures are swollen in this particular year by 
exceptional Deducting these exceptional items, the two 
Governments between them will collect some £54,000 from w, 
equal to nearly 11 per cent. on our issued capital. What is left 
of the year’s profits admits of our paying you a modest 5 per cent, 
dividend. 

We do not yet know what the permitted rate of export will b 
after March 31st, but for the current financial year we are basing 
our calculations on an accountable crop of something like 5 million 
lb. Including contracts for forward delivery, we have sold out 
of the 1939-40 crop more than 23 million lb. at prices equivalent 
to about 11d. per lb. London landed terms. 

To facilitate purchase by the Government of stocks to be de 
to the U.S.A. Government under the Barter Agreement 
and to provide for replenishment of ordinary working stocks, th 
International Rubber Regulation Committee increased the rate of 
release from 50 per cent. during the first half of 1939 to 60 per 
cent. in the third quarter, 75 per cent. in the fourth quarter of 
1939, and to 80 per cent. in the first quarter of 1940. With an 8 
per cent. international release, world exports are at the rate of 
1,350,000 tons per annum, and there is no suggestion that this 
quantity could not be produced if required. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 347) 


Swiss Bank Corporation.—Net profit 
7,596,432f. for 1939, against 8,455,761f. 
for 1938. A dividend of 44 per cent. 
(against 5 per cent.) is to be paid and 
2,426,377f. carried forward (2,029,946f.) 
Bankers sight deposits, 121,707,919f. 
(161,759,539Ff.) ; current accounts, 
715,317,570f. (693,984,102f.); time de- 
posits, 136,306,362f. (176,071,397f.) ; cash, 
226,666,866f. (463,099,162f.) ; advances, 
391,909,947f. (449,627,622f.). 


Mather and Platt, Ltd.—Net profit, 
1939, after increased taxation and excep- 
tional war items, £146,867 (£212,449) ; 
ordinary dividend 10 against 134 per cent. ; 
carry forward, £73,520 (£83,019). 


Wm. P. Hartley, Ltd.—Ordinary 
dividend for 1939 10 against 8 per cent. 
After N.D.C., E.P.T. and contingencies, 
net profit advanced from £82,196 to 
£104,788. 


Chrysler Corporation.—Net profit 
for 1939, $36,879,829, or $8.47 per 
common share, against $18,798,294 or 
$4.32. Dividend for 1939, $5 against $2. 


Northmet Power Company.—For 
1939, £415,446 to depreciation and reserve 
account, against £410,810; transfer of 


£100,000 from contingency account to net 
revenue, against £30,000 placed to con- 
tingency account for 1938. Carry forward, 
£75,094 (£76,412). Ordinary dividend 
unchanged at 10 per cent. 


Transvaal Gold Output, January.— 
Witwatersrand, 1,106,242 fine ounces ; 
other districts, 29,240 fine ounces ; total, 
1,135,482 fine ounces. December total, 


1,100,731 fine ounces. Native labour 
employment at end of January: Gold 
mines, 326,059; coal mines, 18,067; 


total, 344,126. 


Transvaal Working Profit.—Total 
estimated working profit of Witwatersrand 
gold mines for January 1940 amounted to 
£3,130,965, against £3,069,415 for De- 
cember, 1939. 


Bah Lias Rubber Company.—Credit 
balance for year to October 31, 1939, 
£51,231 (£40,196). To taxation, £25,000 
(nil). Depreciation, nil (£10,000). Ordi- 
nary dividend reduced from 8 to 5 per 
cent. 


Tobacco Securities Trust.—Net 
revenue year to October 31, 1939, after 
tax, £535,699 (£577,152). Final ordinary 
dividend 11 making 16 per cent. for year, 
as before. Deferred dividend is again 
4-5714 per cent. Carry forward £156,344. 


Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java.— 
Tea crop 1939, 13,366,490 Ib. (13,165,380 
lb.). Rubber crop, 11,933,500 lb. 
(9,308,353 Ib.). Crop estimates for 1940: 
Tea, 12,500,000 Ib.; rubber, 14,487,529 
lb. 

Barrow Hepburn and Gale.—Total 
profits 1939, £91,957 (£29,017). Net 
profit, £28,017 (£80,129). Ordinary divi- 
dend 6 per cent. against nil. Carry for- 
ward, £54,382 (£23,003). Since outbreak 
of war there has been a further increase 10 
profits. 

Hungarian Commercial Bank of 
Pest.—Net profit for 1939 of 4,668,855 
pengoes, against P.4,416,748. Dividend is 
maintained at P.4 per share, equivalent t 
8 per cent., and P.1,150,981 is carth 
forward (P.1,052,304). Total deposits ate 
P.289,866,309, against P.268,126,792 i 
1938. 


Shawinigan Water and Power Co.— 
Gross earnings 1939, $15,133,525 
($14,388,000). | Net earnings 19% 
$4,523,826 ($4,248,492). Allowing taxes 
and depreciation, net earnings for 2,178, 
shares of capital stock were $2,304 
($2,261,130). Total power output rea 
new high record of 5,772,948,353 kilowes 
hours in 1939 (5,256,466,184 kilowa 
hours). 

(Continued on page 358) 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week to February 17, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was £40,689,000 against 
expenditure of £19,925,000, and 
issues of £22,000,000 under the Defence 
Loans Acts. Thus, including sinking fund 
allocations, but excluding issues from defence 
s, the deficit accrued since April Ist 
lst is £178,234,000 against £75,342,000 a 
year ago. 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 


(£ thousands) 
’ 


April 1, April1, Week Week 
Revenue Esti- 1938, to 1939, to ended ended 
mate, Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
1939-40 18, 17, 18, 17, 
1939 1940 1939 1940 
ORDINARY 


REVENUE | a : 
Income Tax | 390,000 257,465 305,420 20,148 24,068 





Sur-tax...... 70,000| 42,450 52,080 3,210 3,380 

Duties 75,500 66,990 66,530 1,740 1,350 
Stumps ..... | 17,000) 17,470 14,330 160 50 
) ae | 25,000 17,440 23,500 620 610 
Other Inl. 

Revenue 1,250! 1,290 1,080 80 90 
Total I. Rev. | 578,750 403,105 462,940 25,958 29,548 
Customs ... | 239,600) 198,190 228,568 3,634 3,519 
Excise ...... | 132,850 104,700 122,487 5,500, 5,907 

\ i sahipietliasindl aeibiatevage Mnenstindeah catia 
Total Cust. | 

and Excise | 372,450) 302,890 351,055 9,134 9,426 
Motor Duties) 22,000) 34,823 33,056 . 141 
“One | 

ipt)... 400; 12,720 8,404 900 900 
P.O. Fund.... 1,600) ... Pe = 
Crown Lands); 1,330) 1,160 1,130 
Rec, from 

Sun.Loans| 5,000! 5,632 4,851 : 
Misc, Rec. | 13,650) 10,311 15,650 674 

SS 
Total Ord. | 

aay 995,180| 770,641 877,086 35,992 40,689 
P.O. and 
B’dcasting | 83,449! 67,630 69,546 950 1,000 

a a ee 
Total ..... 1078629, 838,271 946,632 36,942 41,689 
me | Issues out of the Exchequer 
} to meet payments 
| (£ thousands) 
Bependiture | ‘April1, April 1, Week Week 
Esti- 1938, to 1939, to ended ended 
}. Mate, Feb. Feb. Feb. | Feb. 
1939-40 18, 17, 18, r, 
1939 1940 1939 1940 

“ORDINARY | 

Int. & Man. 


ot Nt. De. | 230,000; 205,900 214,888 244 691 
= | 10,000) 
Cons, 


7,200) 


7,044 7,165 


4,643 6,721 34 34 
Total ..... | 247,200' 217,587 228,774 278 725 
Sup, Serv.(a))1183927 620,396 819,184 7,451 19,200 














loans* *.., md 675,896 1368346 16,201 41,200 


eave. 1431127 837,983 1047958 7,729 19,925 
Def. Las. 502,430' 55,500 449,162. 8,750 22,000 
Sinking fds.) (c) 73904 (a) <r ae 

P.O. 











a earn 
—fotal ..... 1514576 913,607 1117504 8,679 20,925 


. . 
Supply Services, after addition of issues under 
Defence Acts : (a) excluding expenditure being 
. loans ; including £500 millions Vote of 
Credit ; llows for ‘supplementary estimates and other 
Ganges since April, 1939 (but includes only part of 
mn tUpplementaries presented in 1940) and for 
charge Saving in war Budget. (c) Transferred as a 

» (4) Not yet transferred as charge. 


After reduci ‘ 
£356,046 ucing Exchequer balances by 


8 f to £2,821,455, the other opera- 
Glomey the week (as shown in the next 
fl 0 raised the gross National Debt by 

739,000 to about £8,801 millions. 


and 
Bidcasting | 83,449 67,630 69,546 950 1,000 | 


Finance 


(£ thousands) _ 
Dest INCREASES (NET) Dest REPAYMENTS 











Nat. Savings Certs. 2,200 | Treasury bills ...... 4,265 
3% Defence Bonds 4,075 | Public Dept. Adv. 870 
Other debt .......... 199 
6,474 5,135 
OTHER Issues 
Post Office and Teleg. (Money) Acts ........... 350 
North Atlantic Shipping ........... eecesececcesees 33 
Anglo-Turkish (Armaments Credit) Act........ 15 
Overseas Trade Guarantees ............0e0eeeeeees 62 
460 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1939, to February 17, 1940, are :— 


(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. 1,047,958 Ord. Revenue ... 877,086 
Iss. under Def. Gross borr. 637,291 


Loan Acts .. 449,162 Less— 
Misc. Iss. (net) 8,573 | Sinking fds. 8,362 
Inc. in balances 322 Net borrowing ... 628,929 
1,506,015 1,506,015 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Treasury Wa pone 
Bills Advances Total 
Float- 
D Float- *: 
ate : ing 
Bank ing assets 
Ten- Ta Public of Debt 
der Pp Depts. Eng- 
1939 land 
Feb. 18 366-0 | 498-6); 38-9 903-5, 537°5 
Nov. 11 605-0 695-6 57-6 1358-2 753-2 
» 18 |630°0| 687-5 57-5 1375-0; 745-0 
» 25 665-0 679-7 53-1 es (1397-8 732°8 
Dec. 2 | 700-0 697:5 56:2 ee. (1453°7, 753-7 
» 9 | 725-0 693-0 55-0 «« (1473-0 748-0 
» 16 | 740-:0' 705-6 50:5 1496-1) 756-1 
» 23 |750-0 708-8 55-9 " 1514:7| 764-7 
leak” 760-0 709-9 65-3 1535-2) 775-2 
1 
Jan. 6 770-0 718-1, 58-5 1546-6 776-6 
» 13 785-0 | 689-8, 53-2 1528-0, 743-0 
» 20 800-0 658-1 54-7 1512-8 712-8 
» 27 811-0 641°3 48-8 1501-1 690-1 
Feb. 3 | 811-0 | 642-4 48:2 1501-6 1453-4 
» 10 | 806:0| 630-1 47:6 1483°7, 677-7 
» 17 |806:0. 625-9 46-7 1478-6 672°6 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
| P 
Amount gone, 
pave. of —- — 
Tender : se 
Applied % Mini- 
Offered for Allotted oe 
Rate 
1939 8. d 
Feb.17 20:0 70:1 20:0 10 0 64 15 
Nov.10 | 55:0 95-5 55-0 23 4°66 61 
» 17 | 65-0 | 105-8 65:0 23 8-01 49 
» 24: 65:0 106-3 65-0 23 11-46 60 
Dec. 1 65:0 105-9 65-0 23 10-21 42 
» 8 65:0 94-6 65-0 24 6-48 57 
» 15, 65-0 92-6 65:0 25 3-81 70 
» 22 65:0 89-5 65:0 24 7-63 67 
» 29 65:0  99°5 65°0 24 4-67 47 
1940 
Jan. 5 65-0 104-0 65-0 22 3:54 63 
» 12 65:0 109-0 65-0 22 2-38 40 
» 19; 65-0 | 122-1 61:0 21 8-85 15 
» 26, 60:0 1122 55:0 22 0-32 17 
Feb. 2 55:0 = 108:0 50°0 20 9 86 36 
» 9| §5:0 | 106:7 55-0 20 611 48 
» 65:0 106-9 60-0 20 6:15 47 
On February 16th applications at £99 15s. 


per cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday of 
following week were accepted in full. Applications at 
£99 14s. 1ld. for bills to be paid for on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday were 
accepted as to about 47 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and as at higher prices in full. 
£60-0 millions of Treasury bills are Gabe g offered 
on February 23rd. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% BONDS 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(£ thousands) 


Period | N.S.C.* | 3% Bds.! Total 

Week to Feb. 6, 1940 . 2,873 3,978 6,851 
Twelve weeks to Feb.13, 

re 42,550 | 43,766 86,316 


* Revenue returns show payments into the Ex- 
chequer of £38,600,000 net or £45,000,000 gross in 
the 12 weeks to February 17, 1940. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


FEBRUARY 21, 1940 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


| £ 
Notes Issued : | Govt. Debt . 11,015,100 


In Circln. . 529,974,546 | Other Govt. 
In Banking | Securities... 563,367,914 
EOSE. cocks 50,262,201 | Other Secs... 5,108,361 
| Silver Coin... 508,625 

Amt. of Fid. 
oS awe 580,000,000 

| Gold Coin & 

} Bullion (at 

168s. per oz 
i ey 236,747 
580,236,747 | 580,236,747 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ | £ 

Props’ capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 122,758,653 
BR thassodcnat 3,562,542 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.* 48,587,190 Discts., etc.. 4,635,644 

—_——- Securities .. 25,648,862 

Other Deps. : —- 

Bankers ... 97,163,582 | 30,284,506 

Other Accts. 40,360,595 | Notes «........ 50,262,201 
—_—————— | Gold & Silver 

137,524,177 | Coin ........ 921,549 

204,226,909 204,226,909 


_* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 








(£ thousands) 
| hone ! Compared with 
Both Departments IFeb. 21,) Wie ff Raee 
| Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES ! 
Note circulation .......... 529,975) 1,661) + 57,240 
cece 48,587) + 9,370 + 32,239 
| 97,164;— 8,366 — 5,971 
40,361\— 164+ 5,228 
Total outside liabilities.. | 716,086, — 822 + 88,735 
Capital and rest .......... 18,116)+ 30) — 75 
COMBINED ASSETS ee 
Govt. debt and securities 697,142 — 3,779 +218736 
Discounts and advances 4,636 — 102 — 12,893 
Other securities .......... | 30,757|+ 2,948 + 9,061 
Silver coin in issue dept. 509 — 4+ 23 
Gold coin and bullion 1,158; + 45 — 126266 
RESERVES ee 
Res. of notes & coin in 


| 
' ent... | 51,184,+ 1,806— 3,506 
Proportion of reserve to | 
outside liabilities— | z 
. dept. (“ pro- = } 
WEE Ticks dseccs 27-5%)+ @-9%/— 7:8% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions) 
1939 1940 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
22 31 | 7} 14 21 
Issue Dept. : | | 
Notes in circ. 472-7) 527-7) 531-1) 531-6) 530-0 
Notes in bank- | 
ing dept. ..... 53-7 52:5) 49-1) 48°6 50-3 
Govt. debt and 
securities .... | 399-5) 575-0) 575-0} 574-8) 573-4 
Other secs. ... 0-1 4:5) 4:5) 4:7) 5-1 
Silver coin .... 0:5; O-5) O-5} Os} 0-5 
Gold, valued 126-4 0-2) 0-2 0:2 0-2 
ats. perf.oz. 84:96 168-00|168-00\168-00\168-00 
Deposits : | | 
PUREE sccccesee 16:4, 39-7; 28-6 39-2) 48-6 
Bankers’........ 103-1 98-1) 108-7; 105-5) 97-2 
Others ......... 35-1) 44-3) 43-8 40-5) 40-4 
UE deteinscines 154-6) 182-1] 181-1 185-2) 186-2 
Bkg. Dept. Secs. 
Government... 78-9, 119-4) 121-8) 126-1) 122-8 
Discounts, etc. 17°5 3-0; 2:5 4:7 4-6 
| ae 21-7; 24-5) 24-9) 23-1) 25-6 
Te aiantion 118-1) 146-9) 149-2) 153-9! 153-0 
Banking dept. | 
reserve 54-7) 53-3) 49°9 49-4) 51-2 
y 9 /O /O | % 
“Proportion” | 35-3) 29-2| 27-5] 26-6) 27-5 
i | 


is £11,015,100; Capital 


* Government 
£14,553,000. 


debt 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Finland 
appeared in The Economist of December 9th ; 
Iran, Roumania and Egypt, of January 20th; 
Argentina, of January 27th; Latvia and Federal 
erve Reporting Members, of February 3rd; 
Australia, Estonia and Portugal, of February 
10th; Belgium, Hungary, International Settle- 
ments, Java, Lithuania, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
U.S. Federal Reserve Banks and New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, of February 17th. 


_BANK OF FRANCE.—AMillion francs 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 





16, 18, 8, 15, 

ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 | 1940 
GON ...00.cccrccerrveces 87,266; 97,267 97,271 97,272 
Bills: Commercial ... 9,140 12,675 13,668 13,404 
Bought abroad 726 39 39 43 


Advances on securities 3,388 3,476 3,505 3,431 
Peas advances... 210 287 441 348 


Loans to State without 
interest : (a) 10,090, 10,000 10,000, 10,000 
(6) provisional ...... 20,627 20,473 20,473) 20,473 
Prov. adv. to State ... --» | 14,750 16,700 17,400 
S.F.bds.,&otherassets 9,647 11,253 11,542) 11,591 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ..._ 110785 151725 154309 153641 
Deposits : Public ...... 5,238 1,861 1,533) 1,535 
Private ... 21,987) 13,216 14,521 15,320 
Other liabilities ......... 2,994, 3,418 3,276) 3,461 
Gold to sight liabilities 63-2° 58:2°.,57-0°.,'57-0° 
REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks 
Feb. | Jan. Jan. Feb. 
7, 6, 31, 7; 
ASSETS 1939 | 1940 1940 1940 
Gold & for. currencies 76:9 77 77:4 77:6 
Bills and cheques ...... 6762-0 11219-8 11142-9 11042-8 
Rentenbank notes...... ri 147-°4 167-4 180-3 
I tei cenans 43-8, 27:0 32:6 23:8 
Secs. : for note cover... 671-1 653-7 373°6' 252:0 
Other assets ............ 1657°1 1508-5 1950-5 1938-3 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation ... 7548-6 1413-6 11505 -2'11342-9 
Daily maturing liabs. 1064-0 1617-1 1627-7|1544-4 
Other liabilities ......... 423°8 628°5 649-5 651-5 


Cover of note circulan. 1-02°,, 0-68°, 0°67°% |0-69 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
Million levas 


Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
7, 15, 23, 31, 
ASSETS 1940 | 1940 1940 1940 
Gold holdings ......... 2,006 2,006 2,006 2,006 


Balances abroad etc.... 1,910 2,045 2,020 2,033 

Discounts and advances, 1,702 1,585 1,399 1,342 

Advances to Treasury 3,393 3,393 3,393 3,393 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 4,308 4,109 3,949 3,988 

Sight liabs. and deposits 3,641 3,878 3,900 4,026 

ET ccuiingtabadebenaenes 26-9% '26-7°,, 27-3°., 26°7 


BANK OF CANADA.—AMillion Can. $ 
- Feb. Jan. | Feb. Feb. 


15, 31, 7; 14, 
ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 
Reserve, of which ...... 237-8 287-0. 287-5 286-4 
Gold coin and bullion 195-7 225-8 225-8 225:8 
ee 167-1 226:2 212-3 213-8 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation......... 158-4 213-1 211-6 209-9 
its: Dom. Govt. 33-4 57-2 59-1 65°8 
rtered banks ...  206°7 220°3 210-6 209-6 
Reserve ratio ............ 59-1°, 56°7°.,, 58°5°,, 58-2 


Par of . ~— 
| Feb. 16, Feb. 17, Feb. 19, 
London on /€xchange “1949 1940 1940 
| per£ 
New York, $ | §4°8623 |4°02!2—- 4-02l2- 4:02i2- 


031» O31 0310 
do. do 


do. o. one 
Paris, Fr. ... | 124-20 |17612- 17612- 176l2- 
: 17654 17634 17654 








Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12-107 






do. do. 7:57if 7-57if | 7-57tf 











Feb. 16, Feb. 17, Feb. 19, 
London on | 1940, 1940. 1940 





S4p-Par 54p-Par 54p-Par 
lop-Par lgp-Par 12p-Par 
‘ar Par ar 
Par-2d Par-2d Par-2d 
llop—Per llop—Par 1l2p-Par 
3p-Par | 3p-Par 3p-Par 
3p-Par 3p-Par 3p-Par 
3p-Par | 3p-Par 3p-Par 
2lop-Par 2l2p—Par 212p—Par 
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NATIONAL BANK OF DENMARK 
Million kroner 


Jan. Nov. Dec. | Jan. 

31, 30, 30, Si, 

ASSETS 1939 1939 1939 1940 

Gold coin and bullion 117 


6 117-3; 117-3) 117-2 
Foreign bills & balances 115-2 7:8 7:4 7:5 
Home bills, loans, etc. 376-1 508°8 630-2 614-7 
Advances to Treasury a 112-2 146°6 77:3 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 410:1 518-8 599-8 586:0 
EE ee tenndanciinne 87:4 67:7 134-2 71 
Foreign liabilities ...... 22:6 50°2 56:4 54:9 


BANK OF GREECE.—Million drachmae 


Jan. | Jan. . Jan. | Feb. 
‘5. 23, 31, 7; 

ASSETS 1940 1940 1940 1940 
Gold and for. exchange 4,243 4,245 4,284 4,305 
State sec. in for. exch. 123 123 123 123 
Bills discounted......... 713 714 719 715 
TD  ¢icnsnsbebenane 12,374 12,411 12,144 11,818 
| eee 4,084 4,084 4,084 4,084 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 9,049 9,000 8,914 8,910 
Dep. and current accts. 11,893 12,145 11,865 11,742 
Foreign exch. liabilities 478 426 155 426 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


Million rupees 

Feb. | Feb. Feb. Feb. 

17, 2, 9, 16, 

ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 
Gold coin and bullion 444 444 444 444 
Rupee coin. .........+.. 693 603 592 586 
Balances abroad......... 75 173 199 196 
Sterling securities ...... 595 1,105 1,105 1,135 
Indian Gov. rupee secs. 323 383 384 384 
Investments ..........0. 69 80 91 83 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circn.: India 1,824 2,265 2,278 2,266 
SE ncnineneoencunecs 112 134 141 145 
Deposits : Govts....... 137 146 118 164 
PEED ccccce 127 190 213 191 

Reserve ratio ............ 50:6, 61-1% 61°4°, 62:0 


BANK OF JAPAN.—AMillion yen 


Jan. Dec. | Jan. Jan 

14, 30, 6, 13, 

ASSETS 1939 1939 1940 1940 
Coin & bullion: Gold 501°3 501-3 501-3 501-3 
Other 29:0 35°3) 35°11 37-0 
Spec. for. exch. fund... 300-°0 300°0 300°0 300-0 
Discounts and advances 453-41112°6, 750°5 692°6 
Government bonds ... 1667-0 2593-2 2368-8 2385-9 
Agencies’ accounts ... 140:2 241°6 239°4 216:7 

LIABILITIES 

Notes issued ............ 2207 -4 3817-8 3240-7 2968-9 
Deposits: Government 366°3 557:0 569-0 843°5 
GPEOE cocces 163°4 176-2 113:7 93-1 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
Million dinar 


Feb. Jan. Jan. Feb. 
8 22, 31, 8, 


ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 
GI . costnscbnasrecoensnne 1,912 2,003 2,010 2,018 
Other foreign exchange 472 751 772 790 
Discounts andadvances 1,937 2,007 1,955 1,924 
Gov. adv. and credits... 2,229 3,067 3,073 3,073 
Def. bds. discounted sen 1,234 1,316 1,483 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 6,536 9,599 9,797 9,912 
Sight liabilities ......... 2,163 2,268 2,120 2,167 


EXCHANGE RATES 


(a) Rates fixed by Bank of England 


Feb. 20, | Feb. 21, Feb. 22, ee 
ae oe aoe London on Exchange 
4-O2ip- 4-02ip— 4-02ip- per £ 


031o 031» 0312 


é 
. --» |4°0334¢ f 4-0334t f 4-0354t f 4-0354t f 4-0354¢ f 4-0334¢ f | Tallinn, Bkr. 18-159 
Montreal, $... | 4°8623 \4-43-47 4-43-47 4-43-47 4-43-47 4-43-47 4-43-47 Riga, Lats. ... | 25-221» 
4°47\gt f 4-4714t f 4:°471qt f 4-47lgt f 4-47lgt f 4-471gt f Budapest, Pen. 27-82 
176l2—- =176l2- ~—- 176 12- Kovno, Lit ... | 48°66 


17634 17634 17654 Copenhagen,Kr 18-159 


Brussels, Bel. | 35-00(a) 23-75-90 23-75-90 23-80-95 23-80-95 23-80-95 23-80-95 ; 
7-53-58 7:°53-58 7°53-58 7-53-58 7-53-58 7°52-57 Milan, Lr. ... 92-46 
Batavia, Fl.... | 12-11 | 7-47-55 7:47-55 7:°47-55 7-47-55 7:47-55 7-46-54 


7:57tf 7:57¢f 7:-56tf Belgrade, Din. 276*32 


Switzerl’d, Fr. | 25-221, 17-85-95 17-85-95 17-85-95 17-85-95 17-85-95 17-85-95 Sofia, Lev. ... 673-66 
Stockh’im, Kr. | 18-159 |16°85-95 16-85-95 16-85-95 16-85-95 16-85-95 16°85-95 Helsingfors,Mk 193-23 
Oslo, Kr. ... | 18-159 17-65-75 17-65-75 17-65-75 17-65-75 17-65-75 17-65-75 Alexandria, Pst. 971. 


B. Alves, | ns | M145 17-15-45 17-15-45. 17-15-45 17-15-45 17-15-45 17-15-45 ayaa pe 25-2104 
do. “do. _ 17-47¢f 17-47¢f 17-47¢f. 17-47t¢f 17-47¢f 17-47¢f | Lisbon, Esc. 110 
; FORWARD RATES . Istanbul, {T 110 { 
The following rates are for one month, which form the basis for Athens, Dr.... | 375 


dealings for other periods, to a maximum of three months. Bucharest, Lei 813-8 


India, Rup.... 18d. 
Feb. 20, Feb. 21, Feb. 22, 


1940 1940 1940 Kobe, Yen ... '¢24°58d. 
Hongkong, ans 
Rio, Mil. ...... T5°899d 


Sap-P bap-P Sep-P Valparaiso,Pes. 40 
i p-Par lsb-Par| isb-Par ‘Lima, Sol. (e)" 17-38 
i> ar ar a 
Par-2d Par-2d | Par-2d Singapore, $ 

llgp-Par llep—-Par llop-Par Shanghai, $... tT --- 
3p-Par 3p-Par | 3p-Par Bogota, Pes. eee 
3p-Par 3p-Par | 3p—Par * Sellers. ¢ Buyers. t 
3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par devaluation on February 


2lep—Par 2lpp-Par'2iop-Par = fate for he Bank ing Offices. 
payment at the Bank of England for Clearing ci 
? = Premium. d = Discount. Q 90 days. (f) Mail Transfer. (g) Trade payments rate. (A) Nominal. 


February 24, 1949 


BANK OF NORWAY 


Million kroner 

Feb. | Jan. =~ 

ASSETS 1530 3 31, _ 

S 1940 0 va) 

Gold reserve ............ 147°7 120 0 ee \ 

Bal. abroad & for. bills 166:8 76:7 9.9 ‘2 
Gold, not in gold res.... 62°8 86:6 65-7 83 
Nor. & for. govt. secs. 134:5 139-2 13g... ,7 
Discounts and loans... 112:°9 304-4 331.8 1384 
LIABILITIES 326°) 
Notes in circulation ... 437-5 553-6 563-9 se, 
Deposits at sight ...... 152-2 103-3 11]-2 109.3 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 
Feb. Jan. | Feb, Feb. 
10, 26, 2 


ASSETS 1939 | 1940 % | 10 

Gold coin and bullion | 26-74 30-68 3101 - 
Bills discounted ...... 5°96, 8:02 8-1] he 
Inves. & other assets... 16°21) 19-94 2}-4) an 
LIABILITIES "ae 
Notes in circulation .... 17°09) 18:30 19-87 18-58 
Deposits: Government 1:69) 7:34 5.25 406 
Bankers’... 26°81, 24:99 26.37 30:43 
Others... 2:29 4°14 4-38) 34 

Reserve ratio ........00+ 57°2% |56-3%,'55-8% 55-88, 


BANK OF SWEDEN.—Miillion krono, 


Feb. | Jan. | Feb.) Ra 

| 15, | 15, 7, | 

ASSETS | 1939 1940 | 1940 | 194 
| 578 611083 6} 999-6 


Gold reservet ......... 594-7 
Secondary cover :— | 


Swedish assets woes | 169-5} 612 6| 600-8} 610-7 

Foreign assets......... $820: 3/$406-3) 383-4) 432.) 
LIABILITIES | | 

Notes in circulation ... 930+ 4/1320-2/1288 5}1289-7 


Deposits : Government | 350-5) 230°5| 199-2! 276.5 
Banks & others 613-0) 177-9) 136°4) 734 
| i 


t Written up from Jan. 31, 1940. $ Including “gold 
abroad not included in gold reserve.” 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 
Feb. Jan. Feb. | Feb, 





15, 15, 7 | & 

ASSETS | 1939 1940 1940 1049 

I snietncinaaipaabennias 2812 °6 2259-3 2211-1 21823 
Foreign exchange ...... 257-1 367:4 332-8) 3348 
Discounts, etc. ......... 149-0 99-5 172-3 1963 
Advances soso 25°7 61°6 59-5 49 
SEEN cesceuwssesonne 91:5 81-1 81-1 812 

LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation .... 1597-7 1935-2 1939-4 1921-7 
Other sight liabilities... 1704-8 868-1, 848-2 8530 


N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and the assey 
representing it now stand at 533,469,058 frs, 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Turkish pounds 


July jan. Jan. | Fed 

22, 19, 27, 3, 

ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 194 
PT ticusebbosscanessien 36°90 36°84 36°84 3684 
Clearing and otherexch. 3-35 10°70 10°89 10-34 
Treasury bonds ...... 141-52 140:76 140:°76140°% 
Commercial bills ...... 128-48 214-62 213-99 215-5 
Securities ...... eee 50:99 59-01 59-32 59-2 
PED. cuxecccccnenens 13°87 15°06, 15°79 17h 

LIABILITIES 


7°76 297 - 76\297°76 
36:18 37°49 3% 8 
145:°38 43°85 475 


Notes in circulation .... 229-522 
ED séahecassoncune 34°( 
Clearing & other exch. 36 





(b) Market Rates 


Feb. 16, Feb. 17, | Feb. 19, Feb. 20, | Feb. 21, Feb. 22 


1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 

* 

1613* 1613* 1613* 1613* 16lg* | 1648 
20!2* 2012* 20 “ 2012* 2019* | 201° 
22* > >* >) % 22* 22* | 92* 
23* 23* 23* 23* 23* | 23 
20516-916 2053-53 |205j6-916 |20516-1116 20516-1116 20168 


7714-7854 7714-7834 7714-7854 77-78 77-78! 774-184 


78°21(b) 78° 39(b) 78-41(6) 78:24(b) 78:26(b)| 78-450) 


165* 165* 165* 165* | 165* | 16 





200*(g) 200*(g) 200*(g)! 200*(g) 200*(g)) 
325* 325* 325* 325* 325* | 
230-260 230-260 230-260 230-260 230-260 (230-200 


9732— 975g-5g |973g-5g |973g—53 975-58 
38 lo* 38 lo* 38 lo* 38 lo* 381o* | 
39-65(b) 39-65(b) 39-65(b), 39-65(b) 39-65(b), 39° 
10734—. | 10734—. 10734-. | 10734—1073q-_ 1074 





10854 10854 10834 10854 108%4' _1 
510* 510* 510* 510* 510* | 10 
521(b) 521(6)| 521(b) | 521(b) | 521(6)| 520 
535* 535* 535* 535* 535* | 535 
800* 800* 800* 800* 800* 

1715; 5- 1715} 6- L71l5j6— (1715 ,6- i 

18115 18l)¢ 18li¢ 18ly¢ 31} 
4316-716 14lg—3g  |14lg—3g |14316-716 |14516-716 Ldlet 
413;6-15 1413)6-15 1413;6-15 1415;9-15 147-15 {LAT 
3525* 30% R09 355% 3529% | 3x 


110* 110* 110* 110* | 110* | be 
2019-221) 201p-2219|201p-221/2034-2254 2054-2254) 21" 
2214-2414 2214-2414/2214-2414/2214-2414 2214-2414 224 


281 16-51, 2811-516 2816-516 |28116-516 |28116-%16 (284 
379-4 37a—415 379—410 373-410 37-412 | e 
6\* 6lo* 6lo* 6lo* 61* | OF 


Pence per unit of local currency. § Par 8-235ls2 since Gta) 


1, 1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on Apel, Offic 
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Public 
Clearit 
1939 ¢ 
1940. 


No. of 
days : 


BIRMI 
BRADF 
BRIST( 
HULL 
LEICE! 
LIV 
MANC! 
NEWC: 
NOTTI 
Total : 


DUBLI 
SHEFF 


* Bas 
local cle 













































































































; BANK CLEARINGS Comparison with previous weeks 
jan. Far pyblication of the weekly returns of Town Clearing, Metropolitan _ / ‘ ‘ 7 ' 
3 x rring, Country Cheque Clearing is suspended, but particulars of | ee | Lr 
120-0 is, 1939 clearings appeared on page 67 of The Economist, of January 13, | Loans | 
89-0 rt 1940 [3 Months/4 Months 6 Months 3 Months 4 Months 6 Months 
65: ; P weinige te aseiitiae eee aca a oe eee 
38.8 18 PROVINCIAL | | | 
33] 1940 % % a tee ke Te eS Oe 
8 364 (£ thousands) Jan. 25 2... | aig | ae | Me | 1g-ttg! 21e-3 | 284-3 | 3-3le 
563-8 569 - Feb. ; oda I-14 | Lhe~1 5s) 11 1ig-14 | a? > | o 
111-2 } . Week ended Aggregate from 99 8 seneee 1-114 | L1g2-1hig) 148 1lg-1l4 =~ 4-3 | 2 
2 Five weeks ended Saturday January 1 to 99 1S weeees 1-114 | 1139-1 lig| Lyg-11g | Lg-114 | 212-3 | 23.-3 | 3-312 
E BANK aka 19 2B cece 111g | 13g-11y6) Mig-1g | Le-11g | 219-3 234-3 | 3-312 
i j | | 
Feb. 4, | Feb. 3, | Change |Feb.. 18, Feb. 17, Feb. 18, | Feb. 17, a 
Reb. | Ram 1939 1940 2 1939 1940 | 1939 1940 
2 | 9 e ; 
1940 | 194 § : NEW YORK 
Ol 31%} No. of working | 30 29 ow 
1 +42 ae days :— ? 6 6 42 41 The Irving Trust Company cables the following morcy and exchange rates in 
a BIRMINGHAM | 14352 | 13,153 |— 5-0 2,241 | 2,204 19,022, 17,572 a 
‘87 1898 BRADFORD ... | 4,705 7,188 | +58: 761 | 1,365 6,236 | 10,198 : 3 : : a! 
5-25 ae BRISTOL....--... 6.952 8,501 426-5 1,333 13323 9.732) 11,514 Pa 20, Dem. 20; Som Si, FS, BO, Peel, 
6°37 3044 HULL ...c.000-+-+ 4522 5,147 |+18:2' 796 859 6,232 6,740 —~ se we US 6h hc 
4:38 3.48 LEICESTER 4,016 4,169 + 7°5 738 786 5,355 5,712 Call mon i’ ” 1 i fe se 
8° 55-88, B LIVERPOOL 27,090 30,331 +15-8 | 5,187 | 6,164 36,871 42,691 | "Time money (90 days’ mixed t : 
MANCHESTER § 52,003 58,716 +16:8 9,260 11,026 70,007 81,015 a ys’ mix 119 - 1 11, tte - 
~~ NEWCASTLE... 8,481 7,989 |— 2:4 1,551 1,501 11,638 10,870 Bank acc eaiinanaienen 3 ae . : 
N a : oa 7 eptances :— ————— Selling Rates——-_-—-—__, 
n kronor | NOTTINGHAM , 2,901 = 2,545 8-9 415 438 3,858 | 3,579 Members—eligible, 90 dys. Is lp lp lp lp lp 
aii ; Deen | Soe Parl aacaaee | ae - ay Non-mem.—eligible,90dys. 12 lg lp lp 1g lg 
~ Fa. Toul: 9 Towns 125,022 137,739 +142 22,282 25,756 168,951 189,891 Commenbbene.t8@ae 1 ‘ : f f ' 
940 | 1949 a 34,426 | 35,454 + 5:8 5,894 5,835 | 45,835 | 47,884 
183-6) 990-68 SHEFFIELD... - sos a 1,190 627 8,398 5,913 7 
1 Feb. 15, | Feb. 16, Feb. 17, | Feb. 19, | Feb. 20, , Feb. 21, 
a & '@ * Based on number of working days. + Clearing of suburban cheques through Now Yesk en 1940 1940 1940 1949 1940 1940 
LF socal clearing discontinued trom September 7, 1939. 
188 -5}1289-7 - —- _ Cents Cents Cents Cents { Cents Cents 
99-91 996.5 5 Re aia cas 3951, 3961, 396 3951g | 395], 39579 
eal a MONEY RATES Demand  .......seeseeee 3947g | 395 39553 | 3945g | 395 39553 
= LONDON IIE scctcacienenateces 2:2 2:24 2-241; 2:24 | 2:24 2-245 
. Brussels, Bel. .........00- 16°85 16°82 16-82 16°83 | 16°82ic0} 16-84 
uding “ gold ais ee - Switzerland, Fr. ......... 22-42lo| 22-4212 22-4212| 22-4219] 22-4219| 22-4219 
I eb. 15, Feb. 16, Feb. 17, Feb. 19, Feb. 20, Feb. 21, Feb. 22, DE Bi Ricdinsnsscnneaions 5°05 5-05 5-05 5-05 | 5-05 5:05 
1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 Berlin, Mark _ ........0+0. 40-20 40°20 40-20 40°20 | 40°20 40-20 
NK Amsterdam, Gldr. ...... 53-12 53-09lo! 53-O09lo| 53-11 | 53°15 53-22 
Copenhagen, Kr. ...... 19-3212! 19-32! 19-3210! 19°33 | 19°33 19-33 
; ‘BBank rate (changed 0 ) OGTR, TaSe ccccccccocccccesee 22-7219 | 22-7219; 22-7212| 22-73 22-73 22:73 
‘eb. | Feb, from 3% Oct. 26, Stockholm, Kr. 23-8212} 23:8212| 23-82l2| 23°82 23-82 23°82 
7 | & 1939) .o..eeeeeee seeeeees 2 2 2 2 2 a 2 ARMOR, TNE. o0seccccccccce Ungq’t’d | Unq’t’'d | Ungq’t’d | Unq’t’d | Unq’t’d | Unq’t’d 
940 104) § Market rates of discount Montreal, Can. $ ...... 86-375 | 86°500 | 86:500 | 86°430 | 86-430 | 86-500 
11°121823) 60days’ bnkrs.’ drafts I1s2-11jg 152 1139 1 is Llzp Japan, Yen .......cssee0 23:49 | 23-49 23-49 | 23-49 | 23-49 | 23-49 
32:8 3348} 3months’ do. ....... Liso-llyg = Liga liso l l llso LL lao-lLlig Ui Siieeennadaahnen 7°10 7°00 7:00 7°10 | 7:05 7°05 
72:3, 1963, 4 months’ do. ....... 1yg-11g | L1yg-11g) 1yg-11g 113g-11g 11,g-11g 11yg-11g\ 1ijg-11g | B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) | 23-25 | 23-35 | 23-35 | 23-35 | 23-34 | 23-35 
59-5, 48:9 eae Lig-114 | Ulg-11q | L1g-21q | Lg-11g 11g-11q | 12g-114 | 1g-11 Brazil, Milreis ............ 5-10 5-10 5-10 5-10 | 5-10 5-10 
. : 4 g-1°4 
81:1 81-2} Discount Treasury Bills ee ns a ee 
| 2 months’ ..........+- 1-1 1-11 1-11 1-1 1-11 1-1132 1-132 
394192178 3 months’ ............ l Llz9 1139 1 1 L1z9 L139 . 3 
48-2 85309 Loans—Day-to-day ... 54-114 34-114 34—11g By-11g Bg-11g  By-1lg 34-11 Official Buying Rates for Bank Notes : 
d the assey Short . coos | L—11g 1-114 1-114 1-114 1-114 1-114 1-1ll4 
> Deposit allwncs.: Bk. 2 12 lg 2 ) lp 12 The following rates were fixed on February 22, 1940 :— 
Discount houses at call = 12 - 12 1g 19 lg New York, $4:11 ; Montreal, $4-54 ; Paris, 1781ef. ; Brussels, 24-25b. ; Amster- 
RKEY fF! BOUC wrevveeeeveesene “4 °4 “4 4 “4 “4 °4 dam, 7:67fi. ; Switzerland, 18-10f.; Stockholm, 17:40kr. ; Oslo, 18-25kr.; Buenes 
Aires, 18-00 paper pesos ; Java, 7-74c. 
an. | Feb, 
27, 3, 
940 194) 
6:84 36°84 
0-89) 10:34 
0:76 140°7 
3-99 215-56 
9-32) 59-20 
5°79 1734 
7 76|297°76 I t t 
Ft nvestmen 
7 ‘ 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Rates are actual unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 
1, | Feb. 22 
1940 
‘ *TInt. iy *Int *Int. 
Compan 0 Tot: Pay- Prev. ‘omnany ot ies Pay- Prev. . tee : To Pay- | Prev. 
| 16lgt — +Final Total able Year es +Final Total able Year anes +Final Total able | Year 
' | 20l9* - 
| 23" Br, BAe AYS — , | City of London Elec.. 4t T12 712 Saxone Shoe ........... | 10T 12! ae 111g 
16 205j¢-Ly5 ndon transport ‘ C 112* Mar. 27) 1!2* Clarke Chapman ...... Si. 121; 10 Scottish Power......... Sloti 8 | .. 8 
i 78 TEA . se | | Clyde Valley Elec. ... | 5+ 8 R(s Scottish Waggon ...... 4#i 8. 10 
b)| 78° Boga & RUBBER | | Cons. Gas (Baltimore) |90cts.*} ... 90cts.* Snia Viscosa ........... |.» _|(a)10 z 10 
| 16 wantalawa Tea... | 3* .. |Feb, 29) 3* County of Lon. Elec.. | 7list}| 101, 10 S. London Electric ... | 329t| 7 ; 7 
P) MB Kali K ds Rubber... |  5* .. |Mar. 15} Nil* E. Indian Coal ........ 5* od 5* Titaghur Jute ......... | tii. 6 
| 995 re nneah Rubber |... 21o|Mar. 2 3 Elec. Dis. of Yorks ... | 4!2t]/ 9 9 Trade Indemnity...... = Be te os 7 
» | Val i oe Sen 5* -.. |Mar. 15) 119* E.N.V. Engineering... | ... | 2614 cat 25 United Steel Cos....... } 2lo*{ ... |Mar. 2 219* 
r Rubber...... Lees 5 |Mar. 12 5 Greenlees and Sons .. hike 10 |Mar. 2} 10 Victoria Jute............ cs. = oe 6 
MINI | | Hartlepool Gas ........ 2t 4 —— 3 Whiteways Cyder - | 22!9] 171 
MN Anglo-F ao Hartley (Wm. P.)...... hs 1¢ = 8 Woolcombers ......... $1614t| 2124¢ 2114t 
pion h aS ae oe ee Hoffmann Manufg.... | $10¢ | £1712 ue 17lo¢ York Street Flax ...... 219* . Nil* 
44 inose Et cef .. 22lo¢] 40 |Mar. 30} 40 International Paint... | 16+ | 20 ewe ae 
| Gt. Boulder Ps, tenes wee 7lot|Mar. 15} 7lot Int. Invest. Trust .... er SE. sas 8 UNIT TRUSTS | Pence | Pence 
) | onongo G. id vere | U2)08) wos 121)* Inveresk Paper......... -» | 6 |Mar. 1! 6 National Gold Certs. |  6¢ |Mar. cd 
| Mysore G. id ; 10+ 1S | w+ | 12I9 Jackson and Steeple... |... 10 aad 210 Scot. & N. Country... | 3 64} Mar. i| 3-8t 
Nonh Bee iii" 20t | 2712 |Mar. 20} 2719 Jerome, Ltd. ........... 10o¢ | 15 a | { 
Siamese Tin ill... he " |Mar. 29) 10. Langham Hotel ...... a ee <a | 14 (a) Paid on larger capital. t Free of income tax. 
eet ee is : Mar. 19) 15 : 5 komen Inv. aif = a | 612 s) Interim dividend 3 per cent. paid on smaller capital. 
I; os 7 ondon Brick ......... 2 a 20 . . : 
Dusters Meeieatioc | 1 10 . ? JACKSON AND STEEPLE, LTD.—Ordinary 
American TT LS ; Meux’s Brewery ...... | 4lo¢] 7 a dividend for 1939, 10 per cent., against 212 per cent. 
Aspro, Ltd SUS ...... 315 Ee | 6 Midland Counties Elec.| 5lot 8 Za i 8 for 1938. 
Barker (uni 10* -. |Mar. 6) 10* Natal Land.............. 4t 7 £ se 8 CLARKE, CHAPMAN AND COMPANY.— 
AY Boddingon aa St 10 | ; | 45 Nat. Mort. & Agency | $21» +5 |Mar. 14) 5¢ Ordinary dividend for 1939 is 1212 against 10 per 
e280 Brit. Am | Slat} 9 | «. | 9 Nth, Eastn. Elec. ...... | 412 ,) at = cent. 
Briti 10d ps*} ... Mar. 3010d ps* Nth. Wales Power - 7 ea 7 SAMNUGGUR JUTE.—Final ordinary dividend 
6 ase 10 | .. | 20 Oakey (John) .......... 834t| lily 10 7 per cent., making, for 1939, 10 against 6 per cent. 
pp titish Ropes... ST | os as | Plymouth Breweries... | 1212t| 15 15 TITAGHUR JUTE.—Final ordinary dividend 
Brooks (J. B.) | so > . ewes Thomas)... as 5 5 7 per cent., making, for 1939, 10 against 6 per cent. 
SSeadian Marconi 4 | Nil Poet lg that] i | 5 VICTORIA JUTE.—Final ordinary dividend 
— —— ee Rdeeasante : 7 per cent., making, for 1939, 10 against 6 per cent. 
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TRADE RETURNS 


: ~ . a 
Imports (Value C.I.F.) |, United King 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS | 


OVERSEAS 
British Railways and London Transport Board ————————— 









































Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. “xports(Value F.0.8) 
es 
Snide Month ended 
January 31 Mem nied 
IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS “ 
a patna neler cinnreeniterreneemegeentemeeneeoe 1939 1940 1939 1949 
Aggregate Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross Receipts, 
| Feb. 16, 1940 7 weeks . s _ . — 
(£7000) (£°000) ivawent, Drink and Tobacco— £ £ £ 
Company | | B. Feeding-stufls for Animais™.. | 1014509 | “oarost | ‘eating SUA je | 
pass. | Goods | Tol | Pass. | Goods | Tout | 5 Aremile Living for Food ~- | | $3 3ee gota | ak hoe | 
En a E. Dairy Produce ...............-+- 6,646,659 | 9.966.892 72°36 14,585 ‘es 
F, Fresh Fruit and Vegetables... 3,372,937 | 3,047,579 40488 ona 1044 100 
oe Co. Down— oe as al “0-5 as 10 G. Beverages and Cocoa Prepara- , 0% [12g | 10 
93: 2 -f 2-7 ‘2 EE esc crtedlavaiateanissasye 4,121,848 | 4,711,946 | 1,301,9 | % 
gi 1-8 0-5 2:3 | 13-9 3-3 | 17:2 H. Other Food 4,966,892 | 8,221,625 170105662 NOT | fe a 
, eos ; DENN * theactncuntisonaceciua’ 2,137,42 2955 4 5 
it adniastenis 8-0 | 10-3 | 18:3 | 55:5 | 65-2 | 120-7 _ ee caer ae 
ote sdacouneici 8-7 12:2 20-9 62°8 75°6 | 138-4 Total, ClassI ......... 34,981,425 |46,026,359 | 3,123,086 | 3,849.54 tee | 9 
s — id “ eS 9 
er 26-8 40°8 67-6 194°0 280-7 474-7 II.—Raw Materials and Articles gee 
DY spmedinasens 25-9 40:0 65:9 197-0 288-0 485:°0 . aw Unmanufactured— 08" ¥ 
NR va edi cckc cs ssceats 899 1,032 | 2,892,337 T 
B. os os Metalliferous Arai es | 9 
Mining and Quarry Pro- } 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS ducts and the like ......... 350,670 | 552,708 86,267 | 87,086 . 7 
C. Iron Ore and Scrap ............ 393,022 903,832 75,753 7,009 15¥4 | 10 
D. Non - Ferrous Metalliferous ‘ , 
INDIAN . pret and Scrap ensiesees 1,415,944 3,054,996 187,940 39,082 10614 | : 
§. Wood and Timber ........... 2, 302 ’ . »986 | 
ei ~ : . F, Raw Cotton and Cotton Waste | 2,341,581 | 5,910,179 42,452 same ies | 10 
| : am oo Eoowee Agerceate Gross | G. Wool, Raw and Waste, and ; ia 9. 
s or Wee eceipts | Woollen Rags ............... 5,502,456 8,050,096 616,087 | 212,407 #u0 10: 
Name si; 3 | H. Silk, Raw, Knubs and Noils... 156,317 613,363 116,448 57,083 
B | 3 ae ' | I, Other Textile Materials ...... | 1,522,979 | 2,397,577 2,542 10 
1940 + or 1940 _— | Be —_ and Nuts for Oil, Oils, = we 7 
cial : ; inciaaiaaiiad ‘ats, Resins and Gums...... 1,973,895 | 2,860,496 166,943 | 239,732 | 93h) 8 
| 1940 Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. | K. Hides and Skins, Undressed... | 2,280,765 | 1,716,258 126,630 Y ; 9 
Bengal & N. Western | 16 lho 20 $10,84,064 —_ 81,046 1,08,96,355 — 7,57,702 | L. Paper-making Slenesiate : ae 1,508,506 | 2,038,768 95,820 ae - & 
yy se j = ae 7 eyo +e mafogees + Sandie M. Busbber ee nibb tabetha chant’ 547,057 652,848 17,350 22,208 I | 7 
> ° od. | rn . > > => ’ > 3 T > > N. Miscell sR 7 ate 
peer Shines) S fm 3) eons em coeeres siseeey | and ete mally Uo Lae 
covsocseccooce 42 | 20) »08,742 9 »37,47,652 — 3,47, manufactured................ 776,061 1,168,937 222,788 | 235,449 | 31 
aD B 
+ 10 days. t 11 days. Total, Class II ......... 21,465,781 31,525,803 | 4,654,343 | 4,646,755 i 7 
a 554 
III.—Articles Wholly or Mainly n 3 
CANADIAN Manufactured— : 100 6 
59 -—- ; A. Coke ant Mauutpcwsced Fuel 789 = 385,630 | 349,77 84 | 5 
. . | l | . Pottery, Glass, Abrasives, etc. 478,278 161,586 4,02 12 
aon patent w+) 6 Feb. 14, 4,355,727|+1169790) 26,326,755 + 6,482,117 C. Iron and Steel and Manuiac- eee ; ee | a 
nadian Pacific ...... 6 | 14| 2,964,000 + 765,000) 18,335,000 +-4,153,000 tures thereof ............00++. 855,373 | 1,582,983 | 2,608,265 | 2,918,497 33! 
- D. Non - Ferrous Metals and a 30 I 
omen " “ — gg Cuneey rs 3,017,312 | 3,959,364 | 1,274,754 | 1,213,793 at | ; 
» 3. Cutlery, ardware, Imple- 
H CENTRAL AMERICAN _ __ ments and Instruments 481,996 | 490,659 | 674,462 | 9141945 | 4 
eos ee ty: glenn ee 494,175 | 1,094,879 | 1,213,752 re, ; 
Nicaea Feb. 18 23,730\+ 9,620 9,700 + 41, pena er nmeratomiacencs |, Se , cen'176 | 3837 iaa t 
Assofagnets -.. | 33 | - fis t ee sista Bry te G. Machinery o.oo ssosonn | 1,837,621 | 2,512,145 | 4,568,176 | 3,837,158 
B.A. and Pacific... | 33 | 17 $1,870,000 + 50,000 43,193,000 ~ 912,000 etmber en oe 884 477,670 | 351,980 | 70,856 | 1oagenp Jem 
’ . Southern... | 2 $3,191,000 — 125,000] 72,200,000 —_ 286,000 : Lae nak Rieu . , — a red. 21, 1 
B.A. Western ......... | 32 | 10 ~ $936,000 + 6,000) 24,660,000 + 2,015,000 > CO Se GaSe | ae 9,765 27 549,506 High | L 
Central Argentine... | 33 | 17 $1,694,600 — 824,400 59,196,500 — 2,931,200 Jl. Welle wai Wai seveoe | 248,257 | 119,765 | 4,127,383 | OCR 
— | 30 | d194,190 + 7,423 5,439,314 + 223,402 Weare one esas Taras ' nonente i 
Cen’ ruguay ... | 10 £25,687, + 6,027 646.570 + 50.063 _ _,and Manufactures 336,089 168,313 | 2,582,945 | 2,675,372 £10lg | 10 
i | M1631000 ‘a 12,000 10 745,000 195.000 K. Silk Yarns and Manufactures 442,620 133,207 471,866 769,825 | 
Leopoldine ............ 6 | 10 £20,659 + 1164 "136,362 4 9032 | L. Manufactures of other Textile 5 10 
in | 6 | 15 “at{10536 + 5,291 30°203 + 15.085 | ms , MMasertale TES 22,590 | 1,103,522 | 936,057 Ra oe : 
BEDS cocccscoccncosese | cal ae corel ’ ia ete 583,987 81,936 740,881 
United of Havana... | 33 | 17 _—«£39,112— 6,722 _ 608,011 16,122 N. Footwear .......scsssccseees 182,258 191,217 | 116,377 | 259,858 Bl0lp | 10 
¢ Pentom in Argentine pesos. t Fonnighs, o@ Converted st official ate, he .~~—~pimbomiomat? Aire Ae is 3 
eceipts in an currency. e) Converted at “‘ contro rate.”” SOLOUTS 20.000. ..seeeerseees 3073, 9 3706,925 | 1,750,609 | 2,780,597 
P ruguay: mcy. P. Oils, Fats and Resins, Manu- 180 ; 
| a1 BIE cctikenssaevns eae 3,788,500 | 8,600,369 434,087 | 276,498 i ; 
- Leather and Manufactures 
MONTHLY TRANSPORT RETURNS MUI sitdehintenstgnsinses 578,883 1,244,906 | 327,137 400,489 |@0) | 4 
= en Cardboard, etc. 1,221,246 | 1,517,086 558,624 859,012 ne ; 
S. Vehicles (including Locomo- 
| | baits __ __ tives, Ships and Aircraft). 449,038 461,368 | 4,586,681 | 2,824,106 | 79 6 
nm Receipts for Month | Aggregate I. Rubber Manufactures ...... 57,974 166,364 | 125,880 250,958 1034p t 
C Z Endi Receipts U. Miscellaneous Articles wholly } | 
ompany g nding a —— or mainly Manufactured ... 1,600,745 | 1,591,752 | 2,298,278 | 2,825,898 ; 
p= oa ' a iaeaderadae taeda ccenaieienceehansaunananlell 
1940 | + or me ite Total, Class III..... 18,361,187 (26,639,712 (30,447,853 31,751,204 nu 
| IV.—Animals, not for Food ........ 192,304 247,786 | 70,855 59,447 66 | 
Brit. Columbia Powr. aad s7 |v "mes tan | marane | 1.188 
S\Gross| $1,422,176] + 29,688]9,433,723)| + 398,457 | V.—Parcel Post .........ccceceeeeceeess 571,12 21,4! 33,4 766,572 } Mis 
Men a ewes 7 \Jan.314 Net | $449,703 4 32701012,750,549] + 109.532 | arcel Pos __571,120 | _521,487 | 1,183,461 —— pe, 2 
eruvian Corp. ...... 7 \Jan. 31/Gross} £81,055) + 12,742) 464,990)— 12,776 I edeten cenwatis 41,07 
Singapore Traction 4 Jan. 31°Gross) $229,000 + 27,000) 895,000) 72,000 | Tenney eee eee : — x 
Wily | 
Ns | | 
SHORTER COMMENTS increase of £895,137 for year; share and — $9.72 ($8.53); remaining profit is $353 [yr 
(Continued from page 354) deposit arene tae neneevee per common share (26c.) 546 
_— nr ey vais p pean er Canadian Celanese.—Net profit for | 4 
Borax Consolidated.—Profit for year F144 (21 936302, of ae ee iqui 1939, $1,876,595 ($1,194,848). The 7 P& gp, 
to September 30, 1939, £425,644 an Ss tg apt - e1 ich £6,407,696 cent. preferred stock receives an additional | 21, ; 
(£405,284); to depreciation, £75,000 een oY per cent. to $1.16 per share, making $8.16 per share for 8 | 
(£70,000) ; debenture redemption, £5,825 oe > enase hl cts Nass 2; nn 15s. per 1939 against $7.54 ; balance of profit eq 9» | 2 4 
(same); deferred stock dividend 7} per - “hol d —_— 355 ato subscription —_—_ to. $4.03 per common share, against $1.7 ae 
cent. (same); to taxation, £40,000 — ° ers i 4 7 J pier reserve; in 1938 ; common dividends, 1939, $2.50 fs: 
(£30,000) ; pensions, £5,000 (same); carry = ¢ —— — s now £5,725,000 ; carry per share ($1.35); dividend of 25c, % 
forward, £251,347 (£241,528). rward, £75,584. before, has been declared for current | ity 
i NN i a ae Celanese Corporation of America.— | quarter, payable April Ist. | m8 
Tradi fit fi pd " Net profit for 1939,$6,374,101($2,479,749); The Brit!sh Linen Bank.—Net profit, | 255 
rading profit for 1939, after A.R.P., con h divide . 60,327 | 105 
tingencies, etc., is £183,761 (£1,725);  $% ividend of 50c. per common share = year _to January 15, 1940, £2 pe is" 
net profit, £167,737 (Dr. £34,572); or- 2 ae April Ist, and in addition a (£276,713); dividend 16 per cent, ; 15 
dinary dividend 5 per cent., the first since ~y idend in common stock at rate of one in before, £137,500 (£145,000); to -_ lp 
1932 ; to taxation, £90,000 (£7,619) ; bank 0 is to be distributed May Ist. Similar tingency account, £80,000 (£100,000) 5 Bly” 
overdraft, £144.819. has b oa? dividends were paid in November, 1939. property, £15,000 (£30,000) ; to staff pea } 9 
erdraft, 3819, has been repaid ; cash Se dtenaiinsh . : . ; 16 
£250,855 (£3,555). No distribution was made on the common sion fund, £30,000 (nil); carry fo 918 es 
Helif Raila . stock in 1938. Holders of 7 per cent. first £98,488 (£100,661) ; deposits, £36,185; ei. 
ax Building Society. — Total preferred receive participation of $2.72 (£36,471,231) ; cash, £10,274? (a) Inte 
assets, January 31, 1940, £129,137,993, an per share ($1.53), making total for year § (£10,192,790). th) Yiel 
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41,936 |!044 | 10034 10184 94 Do. 30° it 1944-49 | 108 | +12 | 3 s. d. | Low || <) ends | — n of interim when th 
| 101. 1011g Do. 319° 948-53 ... | 10014 | + | 3 7 3% | | @ 8 © | Nem —_____ dividends. 
| 2127,0% ce | es 112 1003 | i ae on 1961 | 10154 | t 1g | 12 oe On| 483 || -— (©) e of Security i} oy Ch 3. 
| ° i " a i] | | i . 
sian | oe a | 92 = — 44 ee = | + . | 214 z=. i} 185 47612 i? % | — - | cince Yiel 
ee | 8712. || So 92° Fund. 249 (oases } toute | Fe 310 of| 105 | 155 20% f javess || 1940 | Feb, | Feb a 
es ee ped 2a fetal | me Et} i Bo da as J sree tro | he 
i | 1063 ‘und. o 1952~ | 9134 | ts f 1 1 6 o- B .... _ 
wie | 902 | 102," | 98er Fund: 4% 1950-60 «| ais | His |3 18 }170 | 168 | zig $108) §) Sater Oi | 480 | ka 
1107 51 t. D, 21 960-90 ... || O75. | — la | 82 | 174 8 a'| dian cp. Stk. || 170 Baie ® | 
male | 8 | 8! 105the) Viewry f amas © | uitis | "| 2 3/18, |" gaa Pel ind. and. Gen, Ord. = Hore | +a | 49 
9 | Ol | 86lo | lg || Wa ory Bond 8 11p oo” ba ae 1571 | 170 26| Mer t. Trust D rd. ... 3512 a | 5 17 
100 8014 r L. 3109 s 4% || 10034 aa > 3 || 16 2 | 139 3 b|| M cantil ef. .. 180 |} «- 18 3 
87,986 & | 55le || 67 971 ad teen’ af. 109143 + 1 7 3k! 1 | a ; b|| Merch, e Inv. “475 «| 45 }8 3 9 
1986 90 2 || 67! Loans 3% Foss | Ooend| 3 4 | 2 R | 1401 7 6 Bi Ateneneai cress 3 | + | 6 
7,099 54 | | ea 9136 503, pa Oe 3301933 ne | 99 : 54 13 * 0 || 22/3 | 2 4 al 3 al Metropolitan T's Ord. 17712 | + | 7 . 6: 
TBA |e | a es eee a eae | 2 3] ooeracem cee ra | 18 $ § 
ee 95 | 514 D b ue = wreanten 0. il. 39 9 | 25/- é| 90/—— 3¢ gl | Fina tates D rd.... 15 - [19 3 O 
ii a || iat | 10 Doma & — | "ga | “ie | 38 | Be | 23 34) 38 Dal ee tare uae | 5 |g 8 8 
2 031g | 11012 10114 Austr. 5% *y ~4 be | 3 4 16 | 30/9 c4 (2) 3 al Poise 20, ~fy. pd oT . 6 ° 
wan ft ate 18 lor | Niger 4983, | 12 3142 8 | 89 tol es ape 1076 aehseee 
’ se . Hi n’: ns ' | 
4,297 |[11lp | a: 10814 | 10512 | NivdZealand 5% "1940 | 101" 8 Ri 6 15/6 | c|| Sudan ve Bay Co, Ei. 24 9 +76 | 2 2 9 
81 oly | || Ss, SasECe % 1946 | 10 — 1318 55/— | 112/- 4 ! & EE encccee | 24/6 i 5 
239,732 a | 72 | 85 4 106 Corporatior {305-75 | 105lo 3 18 10f 30 52/9 +20 b 11p a! Brewer 32/- 3d | 3 13 0 
190, ¢ 861 B tion 5 2 15 o/— b | Bar ies er 12 
618 1024 | 95 2 || 94lo ae pine 5% ae || 108 4 0 ’ 83/= 65/9 iS e Es a) Barclay Perkins £1 | , 5 0 > 
ps | 12 2 || LCC. %, 1946-56 || 7 72) 5 | chi i 
10312 re Tieen SE ese 56 || 109 6 4 76/6 72/3 14 | 6 Coura: cliff Ord. £1. 16/- 
22,208 att 7384 pm Midas. 34% 1984-6 84 \ ot af = Steal aa Distillers Ord + ocean 116/- | +2/ 1617 
235.449 | | Seis | 8454 oreign Gov 1957-6 94 3 0 49/ 8 16 si Ind. Coo Ord. et wre 54/— | 2/-| 4 6 
_ ie 31 50 || 64 511, Arg. gn Government 103 3 1l 5 ‘ /6 12 $ 13 6 Sod. Cosne rd. £1...... 67/-  <- 2 Ot 
rere te 8 | is | seit | Sune AC ot Bas. sae ae | aa 6 « Mitchell & But Zi | ee =:,| 419 : 
am ote 2612 | te ae ame 4% % % 4-38 | | sei, | +1191 6 9) 33/3 | 43/3 10 «| 10 te atk s oi fi = ‘ = | 6 ce 
Sip 231 22 ; 20 B garia 712° ) 1970 | 55 1o| 5 :) 28/6 3lo cl B Coal ef.{1 O/— | +2 | 6 15 
n lp || 45! 193 razil 5% 2% «++ 581 ee 1 s8i2 Tle ! $121 a 111s}! aldwin: and St 49/6 +2/-| 6 0 
30 te | ¢ | Chi Os iia sed 8 3 22/1012 7/11 2b 2 6|| Bol s 4/—. eel a fbat 1 
10 | 6 | 3412 ile 6% 1914 1712 5 sf 21/9 - t5 sover oss [-| 7 9 
Di a8 | 3° Sete, ~~ | 8, ae Bisel iy 34 $3 Brown fy Gr 16E ‘ee | 1 9 9 
793, | o-S 3) ... 12a - > om 26 | 60/- 0 | 6 ell La /- 8/9xd) - coo 1 6 
9 4 * Denma: ovaki eee | Nil 111 c 10 | Colvill ird 5 32 +1/7lo 8 0 
2,918,497 4 1012 | 76 E rk 3% a 8% 3710 - | 74 Win 20/9 +6 a ¢|D es Ord. Re oe I 16 | +1/9 6 3 
Bip | 7. | 95 gypt Unified 4% ° 5215 . 1 2 +31 t1llo 6! Firth Br £1 | 8/6 9} 5 v 
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Hip | 1 241 } 4lo er. Da % (British) . 79 | 10 | l 21 Tlo a uest Keen dns 27/6 im: De 9 
5 412 | a” D wes Ln = 412 48/3 7/9 2a 9a) Had &c. cece : = 
61 2 21 o. Y 5% 1015 4 || 71 fiel Ord. 65/- - | 0 
moe 18 |e Soe ea] Be | Be AE a eae 
ares {ite 20 | 50 44 Japan 5, oS To. 3 coe | 8 Oe 45 41, 47/- s a e¢ a Powell Duttryn £1 zi. 26/6 } ao 413 st 
3/837,158 | | “aq |] 20 | a“ | De n 5in% 19 ae a eae ii 35/6 41/9 2124 S$. D ridge C. 2) 11 | +1/10} 8 9 9 
| 83q | 20 ee ot Vio vo - oes 4 32/3 1219 ¢| $7125) § urham O &L{i | 1/3 17 2 
| 2. ee 60 oe 4 4 119} 8 121 tavele rd. £ 48/1lo a: 2 0 
102,567 | jun. —_ 6 Roum. ae 18 0O 7 34/41 3/65 b 2 ¢|| Ste y Coal, 1... | 3 2 5 13 
R to i L — um. 4% Con. 1 55 a To Oh) $865 31/—— 5 | 4loa warts & » etc. £1 1/3 } 4 0 
2 eb. ast Cc sees d 3 865 c 12.4) S LI os 15 
4,549,588 ie, 21, 1940 |) fan we 4% Con. 1922 = |= 7 3 obi ait ns us 8 io d fee ae fa a eta 9 
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Prices, Last two 
Jan. 1 to 
Feb. 21, 1940 || _ Dividends 





_Feb. | Name of Security | 
_High | | @ © © 
| % | * | Miscellaneous 
13/llg/ 11/3 | & 6 c) Allied News. £1 envene 
8/9 8/3 | 10 Nil a) Assoc. Brit. Pic. ~~ 


42/6 | 39/- || 13215 ¢ | m29 
52/3 | 48/6 || | Ble 6 4 
103/9 | 94/412 || #20 ¢ t9i6 








Tiga) Assoc. P. Cement 
13 a | Beechams Pills Df. 7 


¢| Beots Pure Drug 5/- 

a|| Brit. Aluminium £1 ... 

¢|B Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 
British 


73/9 | 69/412 || 10 5 Oxygen A 
50/3 45/- || Tlea! 1321p 3) Brockhouse GD, 
6414 56 | c 4 ¢) | Cable & Wir, H > 
6lg 5716 || 15 a 15 b Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 
32/3 27/46 || 9 g 9 ei 4 aernnnane 
10/112} ‘7/7lp|| 5 € Nill ¢| Blec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 
27/112 | 25/1012 15 & 15 a Ever Ready Co. 5/- ... 
1 523z0)|| b Tea Gallaher Ltd. Ord. Al 
2/712} 2/112 Nil ¢ — ¢) Gaumont-Brit. 10/- 
26/3 249 15 4 5|| Gestetner (D.) 5/- 
91/3 88/- 20 & 3% a Harrison & Cros. Df. £1 
40/6 5 @ 5 6] Harrods £1 ..........:. 
/- | 32/ 101p 9 c¢ 7 co} Imp. Airways £1 ...... 
32/814| 29/6 5 b 3 a Imp. Chem. Ord. £1... 
13/119} i2/- 5 c¢ Nil c) Imp. Smelting £1...... 
6lg | 55g t71lo a) +151p b| Imp. Tobacco £1 ...... 
$49%6 | $4534 | $2-25c $2-00c) Inter. Nickel n.p. ...... 
12/112} 10/3 5 6 5 a International Tea 5/- 
31/412} 28/334 6 6b 434a Lever & Unilever £1... 
30/9 | 28/9 || 20 ¢ 10 ¢)| London Brick £1 ...... 
83/9 74/4lo 141g b 5 a Lyons (J.) Ord. £1 ... 
52/9 | 50/7l2\| 27196) 15 a Marks & Spen.* A’ 5/- 
86/3 | 77/6 7iga@ 12195! Murex £1 Ord. ......... 
23/119} 16/3 5 b 4 a) Pinchin ae 10/- 
17/6 | 16/3 3 a 15 6) RanksO Ti” cascccsce 
58/9 54/- 12125 2122) Spillers Od £1 sseane 
57/9 53/6 3lga@i 10 0b | Tateand Lyle 4l ecccce 
43,9 | 36/9 5 a 5 6 Tilling, Thos. {1 ...... 
20/3 18/3 25 cc 20 c Triplex Safety G. 10/- 
95/- 87/9 10 @ 13346 Tube Investments £1 
66/3 62/3 | 334a@) 111446) Turner & Newall £1... 
48/- 43/9 7io6| 5 a) United Dairies £1...... 
26/1012) 25/- 7iga) 15 6) United Molasses 6/8... 
64/6 60/- 15 a 50 6) Woolworth Ord. 5/-... 


(a) Interim dividend. 


(m) Including bonus of 5% 
* Bid and offered prices are free of Commission and Stamp D 





 @) ) Final dividend. 


Price, | Ch’ge | : 
Feb. | since | Yield 
| Feb. 21, 
21, Feb. | 1940 
1940 | 14 | 
| £s. d. 
11/10lp} ... 110 2 O 
8/6 on 517 9 
51/3 +2/6'716 0 
8/- ov 16 5 @ 
42/6 |+7lodi 3 8 3 
50/712'+7led| 419 3 
103/9 +3/9'|313 9 
72/6 +2/6'413 9 
48/9 +1/3|8 4 0 
6312 +2 6 6 0 
61g +1 418 0 
31/3 = 515 0 
8/6 +3d Nil 
26/6 one 513 3 
578 ee 413 0 
2/6 os Nil 
25/71e os 716 3 
90/- “ 511 0O 
37/6xd - 510 4 
33/6 -3d | 4 3 6 
32/3 +1/3'419 7 
13/llo| ... Nil 
6lig | +18 | 314 2 
$46 +$1'4 7 0 
10/6 a 415 0 
30/- +7lod 7 3 3 
30/- —~6d 613 3 
80/- —2/6'417 9 
52/3 +1/3\|4 1 3 
86/3 +6/3 412 9 
21/6 l/-|4 3 8 
17/- —6d'5 6 0 
57/6 —1/33\'5 4 3 
54/4lo 7iod 419 9 
43/9 +1/l0lo 411 6 
18/9 08 10 13 4 
92,6 5 30 
65/- 412 4 
46/10 5 6 9 
25/712 = 517 0 
63/9 +3/llo 5 20 


“© ‘Last two yearly dividends. 
(p) Annas per share. 


free of tax. 


+ 


caine 








uty. 



































Year Total 
Company Ending | Profit 
| 
Breweries £ 
Bent’s Brewery  ........000. | Dec. 31 137,76 
Boddington’s Breweries ... | Dec. 31 | 77,58 
Octagon Brewery............ Dec. 31 | 28,274 


Canals and Docks 


Manchester Ship Canal ... | Dec. 
Seaham Harbour Dock ... | Dec. 


Financial Land, etc. 


Lamson Investments ...... Dec. 


Electric Lighting, etc. 


London Electric Supply... | Dec. 





31| 853,609 
31| 36,432 


31} 109,108 





sw } 


237,805 | 


Gas 
Liverpool Gas .............++ Dec. 31 361,967 | 
Newport (Mon.) Gas ...... Dec. 31 36,299 
Sheffield, etc., Gas ......... Dec. 31 457,764 
S. Staffordshire Gas ...... | Dec. 31 | 33,586 
Wolverhampton Gas ...... Dec. 31 | 88,000 | 
Hotels, Restaurants, etc.) 
Langham Hotel ............ Dec. 31} 123,882 
tron, Coal and Steel | 
Mather and Platt. ......... Dec. 31 | 146,867 
Shireoaks Colliery ......... | Dec. 31 29,901 | 
Motor, Cycle and Aviation | 
Napier (D.) and Son ...... Sept. 30 | 158,079 
Shops and Stores | 
DCI, - ssccnsassoonseo Feb. 1 849,088 
Morris and Jones............ | Dec. 31 | 39,015 
Rotherham (Jeremiah) ... | Jan. 15 41,020 
Textiles | 
Bradford Dyers’ ............ | Dec. 31 233,556 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery ... | Dec. 31 | 93,986 | 
Hollins (William)............ Dec. 31 | 183,832 | 
Taylor (C. F.) and Co. ... | Dec. 3i 52,541 
Trusts | j | 
Foreign and Colonial ...... |Jan. 10| 160,650 
General Funds Invest. ... | Jan. 15 | 23,962 | 
4 Dec. 31 16,073 
Premier Investment ...... | Jan. 31 130,977 
Union Commercial ......... Jan. 31 | 42,834 
Waterworks | 
South Staffordshire ...... Dec. 31 521,559 
Newcastle and Gateshead... | Feb. 1 266,486 | 
Other Companies | 
Borax Consolidated ...... Sept. 30 504,035 | 
TE Dec. 31 303,345 | 
British Wagon Co. ......... | Dec. 31 93,248 
Cook, Son and Company | Dec. 31 136,576 
EE - isktneinmantateuhios Sept. 30 11,934 
Griffiths (William) ......... Oct. 31 4,912 
Houndsditch Warehouse... | Dec. 31 246,879 
Inveresk Paper ............ Dec. 31 271,475 
Jackson Bros. (Knottingley) | Dec. 31 63,505 
DD CTD: ocscccasces Dec, 20 15,940 
Philips (J. and N.) ......... | Jan. 19 | 122,687 
Scottish Waggon ............ Dec. 31 18,635 
Sheffield Cabinet _......... Dec. 31 7,112 
Wembley Stadium ......... Dec. 31 49,361 
Whiteways Cyder ......... Nov. 30 95,398 
Totals (£°000's) : No.ofCos. 
Companies above ......... 45 7,518 
Week to Feb. 24, 1940... 63 8,546 


Fan. 1 to Feb. 24, 1940 274 


(6) Includes share bonus £25,000. 


from sales. 


ie) 63,139 





THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 


Deprecia- 


tion, etc. 


1,115 


30,000 


58,476 
35,000 


16,716 
8,396 


54 


20,000 


75,000 
16,589 


‘4,108 
4,882 
17,354 
‘1,992 
15,919 

306 


336 
2,876 





Net Profit 
after Deb. 


Interest 


108,026 
49,218 
15,206 


250,007 
9,755 


94,253 
95,892 


1,110 


146,867 
29,902 


97,853 


684,478 
36,790 
35,689 


187,370 
40,247 
77,737 
35,640 


72,716 
12,479 
13,983 
57,000 
23,672 


126,863 
158,394 


187,320 
283,597 
27,678 


Available 


, for 
Distribu- 
tion 


£ 
202,569 
55,306 
30,000 


271,884 
47,319 


114,544 
186,766 


208,899 
19,564 


186,345 | 


36,491 
63,151 


19,634 


229,886 
54,670 


200,929 


732,340 
53.096 
36,840 


50,143 
74,338 
81,753 
93,805 


135,638 
16,125 
22,056 
57,000 
31,217 


154,114 
258,110 


428,848 
357,449 
58,543 


155,217 || 


3,172 
7,927 
246,037 
168,722 
52,772 
7,111 
107,340 
12,311 
2,730 
19,598 
83,444 


5,436 
6,020 
57,600 


| 

















Prices. oF 
. Last two Price | Ch’ge 
Jan. l to ._ 3 ’ 
Feb. 21, 1940 | Dividends Name of Security | “L sine | 
“High | Low | @) ® © _| | 1940 | Re | 
| % % |) Mins 
65/334 60/712 | 95 | 9 «| Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 61/101 a 
11/9 | 8/6 || p5 6 312 a\| Burma Corp. Rs 8/9 6 2q gRAl 
51/3 | 426 | 6l4a\ 10 6) Cons. Gids. of S. AL Z1| 43/9 729 Whe 
15, | 1215\¢| 95 6) 95 a) Crown Mines 10/- ... 131g 7! N 
634 51g | 30 a\ Nil 6) DeBeers(Def.) £212... | 634 : 3 
36/1019} 32/- 15 c¢| 15 ¢| Jo’burg Cons. 33/9 : 2 E 
= | 32/6 | Aga) 11145) ontein £1 | 33/9 i L 
116! 8% | 25 al 25 6) Rhokana | 91g +m 5 24 Flo 
16/- | 13/6 | 10 a 5 6] Roan Antelope Cpr.5/- || 14/9 Hi Si 
101g 914 || 75 a 75 6] Sub ~— | 91g | 0 Barl 
71g 634 | 5/66, _2/6a| Union Cp. | 6%) Oat: 
87/6 58/9 | Nil Nil | |W. Witwatersrand to 73/9 —1/3) Mai 
v - a Ni} Rice 
UNIT TRUST PRICES | MEAT 
** “CBee exe by managers and Unit Trusts Association Bee 
able excludes certain open and closed trusts) | E 
| Reig Oe oe ee - Ir 
| Name and Group F Bane oo Name and Group “—% v s 
| Municipal & Gen 7 Keystone i I 
For. Govt. Bond | 10/9-12/9 | +3d Gold 3rdSer.... | 11/6-13)d |p) Lyn 
| Limited Invest. 16/--16/9 Keystone 2nd ... 10/419 bid ' i 
| New British...... 9/6-9/9 Keystone Flex... 11 101p-13/41, Porl 
| Bank-Insurance Keystone Cons... 10/9-12/3 | ~1 
| Investment Tr. 10/3-11/3* is KeystoneGld.Cts —_10/6-11/9xd | BACO 
Bank & Insur 16/—-17/3* —3d Allied Wil 
| Insurance ...... 16/6-17/9* + 3d Brit. Ind. 2nd... 12/--13/6 j 
EE deicocesnene 15/9-17/-xd* : Do. 3rd... 12/3-13/9 “ BAMS 
Scot. B.LLT.... | 11/9-12/9* Do. 4th... 13/9-15/3 | | Gre 
Cornhill deb. ... | 20/412-21/419* llod Elec. Inds. ...... 14/3-15/9 43g 
| Cornhill def. ... 7/6-8/9* : Metals & Mins. 12/--13/6 ; 
National Other Groups 
National D 13/119-14/11o llod Rubber & Tin... 11d.-1/2 ; BOTT 
Nat. Gold 14/3-15/9xd llod Br. Emp. 1st Unit —_—16/9 bid All 
Century ......... | 13/712-15/1 3d | Producers ...... 6/112-6/10lg CHEE 
Scottish ......... 11/9-13/3 Domes. 2nd Ser. 5/6-6/3 Car 
Universal 2nd... 14/1012-16/4!, lied Ist Prov.“ A”.. 16/101» bid Nev 
**15 Moorgate” ~~ “on” 11/l2 bid | + Eng 
Inv. Flexible ... 10/--11/3xd Bank, Ins. & Fin. 10/9-11/9xd Du 
Inv. General ... 14/410-15/4 BritishBankShrs. 18/9-19/9 
Inv. Gold ...... 15/6-16/6 Lombard Indust. 7 . 2-8/10lp -] coco 
Security First... 10/--11/- Orthodox ...... 3-7/9 Acc 
(¢d) Yield on 18-95% basis. (e) Allowing for rate of exchange, ; 
(s) 815% paid free of Income Tax. Tri 
+ Free of Income Tax. +t Nominal. Gr 
COFF 
Sar 
Co 
Appropriation Preceding Year Ke 
Difference EGG! 
Pref. Ord. ; To Free in Carry Total Net Ord En 
Div Div. Rate Reserves Forward Profit Profit Div. 3 
(+ or —) inten | ae 
£ a £ £ £ £ % | FRO 
13,650 47,090 25 30,000 17,286 113,077 | 80,790 3 Or 
16,500 29,700 9 : 3,018 68,385 | 47,676 9 
2,000 | 9,450] 13), 2,000 1,756 || 26,394] 14,926] 13 | 
157,140 | 56,277 | lly 35,000 1,590 || 744,341 | 179,834] 1) 
10,125 11,250 | 7s 11,620 || 53,256 | 22,891] 5 
| | 
25,000 | 67,500 | Tilo 1,753 || 112,624] 101,904] 7 ls 
41,952 | 64,214 | 7 10,783 21,057 254,242 | 124,778] 8 “ 
12,275 | 130,044] 6 42,118 403,924] 143,181] 67 © 
‘ 13,700 | 5 915 30,916 14,771 5 | LAR 
90,316 | 62 23,037 386,375 | 122,266] 6 
4,950 7.743 2 523 30,627 10,601 i) Idi 
7,145 13,886 7 1,453 76,094 | 14,341) 7 = 
| ' 
2,497 | 4 1,387 |} 169,588 | 10,354 | 14 = 
20,000 | 136,366 | 10 s 9,499 212,449 | 212,449) 13 
27,300} 6 2,500 102 33,594 33,594} 6 W 
37,060 | 26,618 7g 34,175 |} 103,006 | 60,395 | 5 > pgg 
296,100 | 342,543 | 275 50,000 4,165 || 814,203 | 672,024 n Ei 
13,650 | 8,190 7 10,000 4,950 || 39,256 24,832} 7 
10,000 ‘i nae 25,689 ||Dr. 16,347 | Dr.16,294| Nil W 
a eo oes | 4187370 || 29,018 |Dr240,449| Nil) 806 
= b)38,000 | 10 5,000 | 2,753 || 62,065 27,816 | 10 C 
2,925 41,275 5 | 30,000 | + 3,537 | 1,797 |Dr. 42,190 | Nil 
9,600 16,000 10 10,000 | + 40 45,871 28,431 | 82 R 
37,500 | 30,000 | 4 10,000 4,784 || 165,378 78,138} 4 
4,875 | 6,075| 6 2,000 471 || 23,822 13,917| 529 
aie 12,323 | 319 aa 1,660 | 24,005 21,821) 5 
45,000 12,000 | 2 Ps || 143,546 57,930) *. 
22,500 | 4,500 | Lig 3,328 | 49,818 27,079 | - 
33,342 | 91,962 | 7 1,559 | 498,289 | 128,392 . V 
63,254 | 76,171 |9 & 6, | 18,969 || 265,726 | 140,909 | 9&6) . 
80,000 | 97,500} 72. /  ... 9,820 || 481,515 | 181,959 | ,. 74 
78,750 | 155,000 | 7lo&8 | 40,000 9,847 || 270,015 | 251,238 ™ ( 
.. | 17,712] 20 5,000 | 4,966 || 93,298 33,204 | | alle 
56,875 | 25,035 | 219 50,000 | 582 53,196 47,055 S| pric 
— | aan 5 | 100 | 22 | 10,714 2,607 of 
“a 3,438 212 | ~ | 2,569 || 15,755 9,188 |= 
40,000 | 140,000} 172 500 27,369 || 249,552 | 197,018) 1% 
97,944 7,581 6 10,000 | + 18,885 || 235,596 | 131,424) 
2,535 | 10,466 20 + | + 8,185 |] 40,923 20, Nil 
ek ae va om + 15,940 || Dr. 5,347 | Dr. 9,389) 3 
60,667 | 16,500 3 25,000 | 2,115 |} 61,609 43,707 0 | 
a 6,930 8 a 403 19,989 9,059) “5 
2,584 sm jon |; — 499 | 9,169 4,541) 5 | GR, 
13,500 a aR . | — 1,366 | 70,606 39,061 im) § 
5,850 | 29,250 2212 20,000 | 538 || 78,464 52,937 PT 4 
1,325 1,925 347 | 320 | 6,550 3135) “ } Q 
1,413 2,187 445 | 324 | 7,548 3,602 | R 
6,668 | 28,629 2,868 | 1,494 || 58,912 41,005 | B 
ae ue 
expenses of gas and other companies whose accounts show gross receipts T 


(e) Revised figure, to exclude production and distribution 
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TOBACCO—continued 


Nyasaland, stemmed and un- 
stemmed 


eee eeeeeeeneeeseeeaeeee 


EastIndian¢ oo 


TEXTILES 


COTTON (per lb.)— 
Raw, Mid-American 





a 60’s Twist (Egyptian as 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. 
16 x 16, 32’s & 50’s 
2 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 
19 x 19, 32’s & 40’s 
» 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 
18 x 16, 10 Ib. 
” 39 in. ditto, 371g yds., 
16 X 15, 8l4 Ib. ...... 
FLAX (per ton)— 

Livonian ZK 
Pernau HD 
HEMP (per ton)— 

Italian PC 
Manilla, spot “ J2” 
JUTE (per ton)— 


Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 
FORME s ccccccoccsccccccccessee 
Daisee 2/3, c.i.f. Dundee, 
PII, dancesesesccccccsccecese 


SISAL (per ton)— 





SILK (per lb.)— 
Japan 
China fil 


WOOL (per Ib.) — 


Lincoln wethers, washed 
Selected Kent wethers, greasy 
90 blackfaced, greasy 
Australian scrd. fleece, 70’s 
ve scrd. average snow white 
N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 
Tops— 
64's warp 
56’s super carded 
48’s average carded 
44’s prepared. ..........ccsccceees 


eee eernerereeeeeneeeees 


MINERALS 


COAL (per ton)— 
Welsh, best Admiralty 


Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... 


IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d 
Bars, Middlesbrough 
Steel rails, heavy 
Tinplates (home, i.c. 14 x 20)... 


Feb. 13, 
1940 
es. ¢, 


0 10 
1 10 
0 6 
. 


0 6 
1 8 


10 
14: 


60 


24 


155 0 
160 0O 


Nom. 
26/0,0 


Nom. 


42100 


£ 
26 O 
y ~ ae 


24 0 


27 9 


>? 0 


1 0 
a 6 
3 0 
Ss 


NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 


Copper (d)— 
Electrolytic 

Tin— 
Standard cash 


eee e ee eeneeneweneeee 


see eneeeeeeeeeeees 


Three months 


Lead (e)— 
Soft foreign, cash 
Spelter (e)— 
G.O.B., spot 
Aluminium, ingots and bars ... 


Nickel, home delivery 


Antimony, Chinese 


Wolfram, Chinese ...... 
Platinum, refined 
Quicksilver 


per unit 
Gewnecen per oz. 
per 76 Ib. 


GOLD, per fine ounce 


SILVER (per ounce)— 
Cash 


200 


24250 
100 
00 
24250 


00 


25,150 
11000 
19000 
1950 0 
9300 
950.0 


10.0 0 
$207°00 


s ¢ 
168 0 


Feb. 20, 
1940 
a 2 


0 10 
10 
6 
0 
6 
8 


—ONOK 


51 
55 
80 
50 


160 0 


Nom. 
26/0 0 


27 «9 
22 O 


oo 0 


1 0 
7 66 
3 0 
1 9 


62/00 
10/0 
150 
5/0 
10/0 


244 
244 
244 
244 


25/0,0 


25/150 
110/0/0 
190/0/0 
195/00 
93/0/0 
95/0/0 


10/0 0 
$207°00 


s. d. 
168 0 


1 83g 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Feb. 13, 


1940 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
in paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-returnable)—(5) 


s. 


4-ton loads and upwards per ton 45 0 


CHEMICALS— 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% 
Ne 
so Oxalic, met ...... per ton 


»  Tartaric, English, less 5% 


Ammonia, carb. ......... per ton 
9 Sulphate ............ an 
BSCRs GUGR. ccccccccsces per cwt. 
» ae 9 
Nitrate of soda ......... per ton 


Potash, Chlorate, net ... per Ib. 


» Sulphate ...... per ton 
Soda Bicarb. ............ per ton 
CIEE ecitcndee +0< 400008 per ton 
Sulphate of copper ...... per ton 


COPRA (per ton)— 
S.D. Straits, c.i.f. 


— > 
et salted Austra- 
lian, Gucenlened 740/50 Ibs. 


I Sdedietictasctnecsescnes 
Cape, Jo*burg Ord. ........cccseee 
BA GOD ceccccacccse 18/20 Ibs. 
Drysalted Capes ...... 30/40 Ibs. 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


English & Welsh Market Hides— 


Best heavy ox and heifer 


Best calf 


INDIGO (per Ib.)— 
Bengal, gd. red-vio. to fine ...... 


LEATHER (per |b.)— 
Sole Bends, 8/12 Ibs. 


Bark-Tanned Sole 
Shoulders from D.S. Hides 
” Eng. or WS do 
Bellies from DS do. 
» Eng. or WS do. 
Dressing Hides 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz. 


0 


0 
0 


VIN NOC VUIUIN 


ao 
oo 


OVUIN Nee ee ie ee bw 


Ww Ww 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 


Motor Spirit, England & Wales 
(c) Kerosene, Burning Oil 
- Vapourising Oi! 
(c) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
ex road tank waggons 
Fuel oil, in bulk, ex instal. 
Thames— 


ROSIN (per ton)— 
American 


RUBBER (per Ib.) 
St. ribbed smoked sheet 
Fine hard Para 

SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 
TN Orange 

TALLOW — cwt.)— 
London Town 

TIMBER— 

Swedish u/s 3 x 8 
9 21g x7 


per load 


Rio Deals 


se eeeeeeeeeeeee 


VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 


Linseed, raw 
Rape, crude 
Cotton-seed, crude 
Coconut, crude 
Palm 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 

La Plata 


Turpentine (per cwt.) .........06 





1 6 
0 9 
0 9 
3354 
0 6 
0 7 
J 25/0/0 
r 35/00 
a ¢& 
1 07, 
«a 


—Nw 
DOOR 
oo 


Vie Nh UU 
o 


ovad 


Reon 
Vids 
eBsa 


6 
4 
5 
O 77 
0: 
9 


7 
0 833 

7 

9 


361 


Feb. 20, 
1940 


a 
45 0 


w 

ANN OSSY7SRL ONLY 

aovenee so 
SSSVSSAR ach Soup 


° 


- — bt bet 
of? & 
A 
° 
a 2 
2* 6 S66 S 
oe 


O 454 


OVUNN RR eRe Dee wet 
WWAOCUNNOOV UIN 


+> 


0 


bw oon 
~ 


NNNN 
Oe VII 


nw 
ss. 
oo’ 


Wow 
2 


sien Wp 
ON WORM mr 
mh Vi~m Nb ViVi 
ag oraasse 
a ° 


wn 
oo 
a 


(6) Price quoted subject to variation in accordance with any official advance or reduction in price made by Cement Makers’ Federation ruling at time of delivery and 
(c) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 
(e) Including import duty and delivery charges. 


(d) Quotations for standard copper no longer available. 


(f) Official minimum and maximum prices. 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


1940 1940 
- CEREALS AND MEAT 
2 GRAIN, etc.— 
2 Wheat— s &. s. 4. 
3 No. 1, N. Man. 496 Ib. f.0.b. 
It 4 TE ccastsnancemectevinocstoue 29 9 31 0 
pe 2 Eng. Gaz. av., per CWL. «.+++ 7 4 7 
"h * La Plata, per att. aedeunee 
r so weeereee 
t gs 5 2 Mietmights, d/d London ...... 22 0 22 0 
= | ; A Barley, Eng. Gaz., av., per cwt. + 7 7: ? 
“iq|5@ Qube ia Pista, 460 iby fob. 183 15 10 
“a Rice, Burma, No. 2, percwt.... 8 3 8 3 
MEAT— 
Beef, per 8 lb.— 4 \ 
| English long sides............... { 6 5 6 0 
I ee Bis. 6c cccscccncesece 5 4 5 
ft Vv Mute, per 8 lb.— f _ ‘ 
Baplighs ....ccccccrccccccccseceeees 8 0 8 0 
’ Imported .....:csccesseevereeeeee 4 4 44 
3/-xd | -1) Lamb, per 8 Ib.— 
abid | +1) Tmported  .....sccrccecerscseesees 6 0 6 0 
Ty Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... SS a 
: -ii 
1/9xd | ~|)] BACON (per cwt.)— 
13/6 if Wiltshire cut sides ..............+ 113 6 113 6 
13/9 | HAMS (per cwt.)— 
15/3 Mechepeeeoconveceeecccoccescescoce 118 6 118 6 
159 si 
13/6 | OTHER FOODS 
-1/2 )} BUTTER (per cwt.)— 
bid : ncn sueeccoeeaueaiine 143 0 143 0 
6/101 CHEESE (per cwt.)— 
6/3. Canadian (new)  ..........0eseee0e 78 0 78 O 
‘2 bid MNMNEE — scccosccccsccsccosoes 750 #75 «0 
2 bid | +1\) English Cheddars 
1/9xd | SN ickcensewavcasssveseiaiess 
19/9 
8/101) | ~ | COCOA (per cwt.)— ; 
33 9 33. «9 
— EE a sicettesaseuassnionsenaen 2. os 
change. os 70 0 70 0 
IE hie cn csciconuebinieedintiia 80 0 80 0 
63 O 63 O 
SD Ginidsssssiiecsonepenneeien 666 66 6 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
Bees Cee. C. & £. .ccccocccccccce 122 0 42 0 
. . 90 O 92 0 
Costa Rica, medium to good ... 110 0 llo oO 
Y ° 68 O 68 ) 
ear Kenya, medium ..............+00. 98 0 on 0 
EGGS (per 120)— 
t Ord) Bnglish (15 Ib.) .......cccscseseeees ‘= 0 25 0 
fit Div. ° “tm 0 2 0 
______| Danish (15 Ib. and over) ... oe t 
| og) PROT 
pH & Oranges, Jaffa............... boxes : 7 ; 7. ; 
926) » Spanish............ 4 c/s ; + ; 
ot ; t x —— (Navells) ......<000..0.. bxs. 3 z a3 : 
904! 7 Lemons, Messina ......... bxs. a2 : = ; 
77g| | Apples, B. Columbian ... bxs.¢ 14 9 15 0 
‘ * -) 14 O l4 ) 
11] 6? Grapefruit, Jaffa(M.S.)...... so 0 
gL ‘ LARD (per cwt.)— 
601 1; Irish, finest bladders ............ f46 0 46 0 
341) 7 Imported \ a2 6 42 6 
Oe eee eee eeeeeneeseeseceees 4c ) 4Z 06 
354) 14 | PEPPER (per lb.)— 
Lampong (in Bond) ...... 0 3% O 3 
449) 13 », » (Duty paid)... 0 413 0 4 
594 White Muntock tts.4.) Ge Send) O 515 O 5! 
” t ose 554 a. 
305 5 | ”» uty paid) O 55, ¢ 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
024 | 275 English, King Edward, Silland{ 7 9 7 0 
24 | Ni Wisbech,King Edw.(perton)(f) {119 2 110 0 
- . } SUGAR (per cwt.)— 
190 | Nil Pv Ure. Prpt. shipm. | P 
431 8p R ° ia Cecccccccecccce ‘ 6 / 6 
Granulated 2 . ¢ ( 3 
18] &| Gabon dew. cece st. 4010 4010 
11} Sy Pleces, owt. begs Sa e398 
930 A Soft Brown, 1 Ib. cartons 35 6 355 «6 
079 | 1h West India Crystallised ...... 269 3% 9 
ad . TOBACCO (per Ib.)— i 9 37 ) 
641 iginia, stemmed and un- 0 8 0 8 
909 | 96 bien —euman 0 ~ hea 2 6 2 6 
959} 7 stemmed and un-f 0 10 010 
238 | Th&6 MT ‘Sevictiedishineascesoess 20 2 0 
204 2 aan j 
055 % | price Saten subject to war clause. 
188| 6 , 
018} li 
424 a 
999 | Ni 
707 | Ni | 
059 ® Feb. 14, Feb. 21, 
41 1940 1940 
at 20 | GRAINS (per bushel)— Cons Cents 
937| 17 Wheat, Wrage ater meinen 99 105! 
» innipeg, May ...... 8573 8952 
135 | ; Gaze, Chicago, SET cicscasusee 56 5733 
602 R uicago, May .........08 » 401; 415, 
005 Basi Chicago, BE soncieeisies 665; 697: 
__| 4 meray (er hee May... 54 55 
yss receipts Popper, Connecticut ............ 11°25 11-50 
» N.Y., Straits, spot |... 45:62 46-25 


METALS (per Ib.) —cont. 
Lead, N.Y. SPOt.....cccccccccceee 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot ... 

MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib. 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Mar. ...... 
Coffee, N.Y., cash— 

Rio, No. 7 
Sant 
Cotton, N.Y.. Am. mid., spot 
Cotton, Am. Mid., Mar. 


Feb. 14, 
1940 
Cents 
5-00 
5-50 


Feb. 21, 
1940 
Cents 
5-00 
5:50 


$-13 


MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.) 
—cont. 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., Mar. ......... 
Lard, Chicago, Mar. ..........+. 
Petroleum, Mid.-cont. crude 
TET i dsdetcncnrcecntaccctncs 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 
Do. do. Mar. 


Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 

a CED | cnqnisccouscens <0 

o— index, Dec. 31, 1931 
1 


Feb. 14, 
1940 
Cents 
6-98 
5°25 
102 
19-00 
19-02 


2:8 


te 


New 


Feb. 21, 
1940 
Cents 
7-00 
6:20 
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THE BANK OF TAIWAN, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Japan) 
Established 1899, by oa Imperial Charter of the Japanese Government, with 
authority to issue notes in Formosa. 


Head Office: TAIPEH, FORMOSA. Central Office in Japan: TOKYO 


Branches. 
Amoy Hankow Makong Sintiku Taito 
Batavia Heito Manila Syoka Tikao 
Bombay Hongkong Nanto Singapore Tansui 
Canton Kagi New York Soerabaia Toen 
Dairen Karenko Osaka Swatow Yokohama 
Foochow Kirun Semarang Taityu 
Giran Kobe Shanghai Tainan 
Correspondents in every Principal Town in the World. 
The Bank transacts General Banking and Foreign Exchange Business, and acts as 
Business Agents for other Banks. 
Deposits are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


London Office: 40 & 41 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. (M. DOI, Manager) 
Telegrams : Foreign—*‘ Taiwangink, London.” Telephone : London Wall 5331-3 (3 lines) 


THE 
SUMITOMO BANK, 


(Incorporated in Japan) 
Head Office: OSAKA, JAPAN 
Capital Subscribed ... = ie ... Yen 70,000,000,00 
Capital Paid-up . Yen 50 ‘000, 000 ,00 
Reserve Fund : pas . Yen 50, 200 ‘000, 00 
HOME OFFICES :—Amagasaki, Fukuoka (2) ), ean (3), Kobe (3), Kokura 
Kumamoto, Kure, Kurume (2), Kyoto (3), Moji, Nagoya (2), Niihama, Oka ae 
Onomichi, Osaka (30), Shimonoseki, Tokyo (20), Wakamatsu, Wakayama, 
and Yokohama. 
FOREIGN OFFICES :—Dairen, Shanghai, London, New York, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Sacramento and Honolulu. 
OFFICES IN PACIFIC LINERS -—M. S. “ Asama Maru,” M.S. “ Kamakura 
Maru ” and M.S. “ Tatuta Maru.” 
Correspondents in all important places at Home and Abroad 


London Office: G7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 
Telephone : London Wall 4955 (2 lines). 


M. MAYE, Manager 


LIMITED 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - - £13,400,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - = = £71,100,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED- - £116,900,000 


OFFER TO 
NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance 
with this journal with this week’s issue is invited 


to fili up the attached : 


To The Publisher, 
The Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


In order to test the value of your publication 
1 should like you to forward it to me by 
post for the next four weeks. If | then decide 
to become a subscriber, it is understood that 
there will be no charge for the copies thus 
received, but otherwise | shall be willing to pay 


4s. to cover the cost. 


February 24, 1949 
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